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Abstract. 



The research report.ed in this paper began with* the preconception 
that uncertainty and the need to discover ,new "framing"' concepts would/ 
most frequently face school decision makers who tried t:o significantly 



m 

ayter^*their domaih. The first such decision ihvestiga%d in depth, a 
curriculum decision that dominated the attention of top level admini- 
atrators fpr one and a half years, did riot, however, follow these pre- 
•conceptions. Instead, it passed quietly through a ^et of established 
procedures , rhetorically depmphasized as a major event. 

Two • explanations are-:^ffered for che rfct|ievement of this smoothly 
orchestrated ;event. First, a set of we ll*^^^ procedures or 
"administrative mechanisms" were .available to channel consijderation of 
thfe new curriculum.^ Second, the superintendent had gradually developed 
a W£iy of , conceptually relating th^ new curriculum to other well- , . 
established curriculum concepts.-. We suggest not only that "orderly" 
transitions of this sort haVe been underattsn^eci in recent years, but, 
that the ultimate challenge to even the most dramatic organizational 
deci'sions is to achieve just what is exhibitad in. this cas^ history — 
the transformation of the new into the unexceptionable. 



Most organizations at one time or another make importauc , .even 
dramatic,' changes . in their ^ain (Thonpiion, 1967) of operation. They 

.modify their clientele; they alter their 'mix: of products or services; 
they adopt -radically new technologies of production or distribution; 

•they merge with other organisations; they divest themselves of lohg- 
held property or 'progranis; they reject an existing ideofogy and develop 
a new selr^concept ; they move to new ^geographical locations. 

••■ The explanation of how shif ts of this sort take plate' has recenf Ly 
focused hn surprise and uncertainty. This explanation asserts that 
major organizational decisions are produced by charismatic, ideological, 

1 and frequently disorderly processes It asserts_a-discontinuity^be-_. — 



tween the processes of day-to-day' maintenance .of the existing, organiza- 

f 

tfon and processes that produce long run modifications of -the organiza- 

^' ' - ' - ' C 

tiiJn. An extended statement of this view was contained in the research 

proposal which initiatf.<i our study of school district management. 

Administration within a given domain presumes the 
. existence of -reasonably well-understood objectives 

and reasonably well-developed procedures and means ^ ^ 
for carrying out those objectives, efficient 
operation under these conditions of low ambiguity 
' requ;Lres careful control fand^'^cpordinat ion of 
multiple ^interdependent activities. Students, 
* teachers, courses and classrooms must be 'scheduled 
.to' maximize coordination .and 'utilization. * Course 
content must be controlled ;'to dsgure requisite ' / ^ 

coverage of material. Efficient' operation implies 
the development and use of routine procedures on a . - 
repetitive basis. Doubt about. the appropriateness 
of action is to be suppressed. 

^' ^ , ' ■ . * .\ 

How to manage withiii a given domain, under conditions of » 
certainty, is implanted in textbooks and taught in 
courses on administration. But those same techniques 
of. management are ill'-^sui'ted to the t ask of changing. • , , 
domains , when objectives are-ambiguous -or --in -dispute . ♦ 

and the consequences of adtions are un known or poorly 
understood . [Eniphasis added] ^ , . 
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Indeed, management under conditions of * ambiguity is not 
well studied, developed, or understood. Thompson (1967) 
argued that under such conditions, decisions are made , 
by "inspiration," that is,* by the .unarticulated in- 
sights of a chiirismatic leader. March and Olsen (1976) 
described such decision processes as the random inter-, 
mixing of problems, solutions, issues, and decision 
makers in decision situations described' as "garbage 
cans." Weick (1979)- proposed a' model of learning under 
conditions of such high equivocality or uncertainty *^as 
a j^ocess of evolutio^iary drift driven by random en- '*^; 
actment and selective attention under the loose control 
of only partially consistent retentions from previous 
.experience. Meyet and Rowan (1977) observe that there 
will always be' a contradiction between the systems for 
operating efficiently within the'^xisting domain 
(created to be in tune with some environment) and, the 
.'rationales created for interfacing legitimately '^thin 
-some new environment. Whereas administration for 'cur- 
rent efficiency, is charact^ized by nearly complete 
- knowledge j consistency, and Xccepta^^^^ 
quo, administration for future domains is •^character- 
ized by ignorance < iqiconis latency, and rejection Of the 
status quo. 



A second explanation of organizational processes can be juxtaposed, 
with this perspective. Fundamental shifts, in organizational domain, 
in this view, resul.t ^rom the ordinary working's of , day-to-day processes 
Significant shifts, in fact, are frequently not discovered to be fun- 
damental until after they have taken place. Continuity with the past 
and .adherence to routing are the expected state of affairs. In contra- 
position to dramatic explanatio.ns, there is rarely significant, dif- 

^ , • ; ' . 

ference between the mechanisms bfj day-^to-day activities and major adap- 

• . ■> . 

tation. / 

' . - ( . • . 

This second Recount of organizational life is w611 illustrated in 

the recent writing of James March:- c' 

Most change in organizations is. the result neither of 
extraordinary, organizational procesWs or forces, nor 
of~uncommon imaginationy persistence or skill. It is 

* ' ■ ^ * 
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the resylt of relatively stable process.es that relate 

organizations to their environments. It occurs be- 
cause most of the time most people in* an organization 
.do approximately what they^axe supposed to do , and what 
they are supposed to do is to be intelligently atten- 
tive to their environments. Bureaucratic organizations 
are not always efficient. They can be exceptionally 
obtuse. But most of the organizations we study exhibit 
an impressively decentralized capability for changing 
as a matter of routine. ...Within such'a cortcept of 
change in organizations, drama in organizational-events 
is produced not by dramatic efforts but by elementary 
processes The same processes that sustain the dull- 
day-to-day activities of an organization produce the 
\^ unusual events. Organizations^ change .easily and con- ^ ^ . 

tinually; and the ef f ectivenesis of an organization in 
responding to its environment is linked tightly to 
the effectiveness of its. routine processes . (1980: ) 

Marches emphasis on the routine side 'of change has become in- 
* ■* . 
creasingly relevant in our study df three school districts over^a two . 

year .period. , The districts were chosen on the basis of their reputa- 
tion, among peers and former instructors, for being "well managed." 

With one' or two notable exceptions, March's earlier garbage can model ^ 

* . . . 

(1976), and our own concept of the drama which must necessarily accom- 
pany major new activities, is much :^ss useful for describing these 
districts than March's later emphasis on ''dull," "elementary," 
"routine" processes. . • 

This paper explores th6 routine as an achievement of management. . 
We have observed several shifts in organizational domain (including 
change in clientele, altered mix- of products and services , adoption of 
new technologies, and divestment of property and-programs) that were 
achieved without drama. They did not have thev.ambiguous disputed 
objectives or the unknown and poorly understood consequences which we 
emphasized in our original proposal! Rather than accept the abseno.^ 
of these problematic conditions as a priori eharadteristics of the . 
situation, however,' It is interesting to ask how significant domain 
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change can be presented so that these problematic conditions do not 
emerge. In the case' analysis which , follows, two factors seem to be 
particularly iapor tab t in achieving routine: the existence of a well 
known set of administrative "mechanisms" to channel the decision pro- 
cess, and* a way of conceptualizing the issues inyolved which link them 
to prior activities of the organisation.' * 

Background ^ • • . ; 

The broader study of which this paper is a part focuses on the pro- 

cess of "issue management" in three Chicago area<school districts. An 

If 

. ' ■ 

issue is identified as a set of concerns which top level administrators 



identify as both important to the long run nature of the district and ^ 
as occupying considerable organizational effort. Several such issues 
have been followed in each district, including two potential school, 
c losings, extension of a foreign language training program in the ele- 
mentary grades, merger with a regional vocational training center, re- . 
duction in' the educational budget,, abandonment of student self- 
scheduling in a high scl^bol, reorganization of the administrative 

o 

structure of a junior high school, and the purchase of microcomputers 
for use in elementary classroom instruction. ^ ' , ' 

The overall objective of this work has been to broaden the focus of 
most research on decision-nnaking by simultaneously considering a) the 
contribution of multiple actors to decision-making, b) the simultaneous 
existence and potential interaction of many different issues requiring 
decision-makers' attention, and c) the xzhanging nature of "what's at 
issue" as the decision context itself evolves over time. The unit of ' 



analysis has been the issue itself and a descriptive case history for 



eachvissue studied has been conscructed. Data have been collected by 
a variety of methods: interviews with key participants; observation at 
meetings of administrative staffs, Boards of Education, parents and the 
public; examination^ of minutes, reports, speeches, news releases, and 
other written documents. All interviews and some meetings have been 
tape recorded and transcribed'. .Relevant stories in the local news- 
papers Have been summarized. All data are coded and entered into com-" 
puter storage for key word retrieval. Almost all of this data 
gathering l^as been done by two researchers so that there are two sets 
of observer notes to compare. The impressions of these observers are 
gene r.ally compared_and t ape . . re car ded„ immediately - f o llowing^ con t ac t wi t h - 
one of ^the" sites. 

The analytical strategy of the study assumes that each issue majr 
have important idiosyncratic features. Therefore, "theory" is developed 
-for- each issue without forcing premature uniformity across issues. It 
is quitQ likely that diffi&rent issues are managed differently, even in 
the same district. It is also presumed that something of general, 
abstract, theoretical significance can be learned from the analysis^^of 
even a single issue, although we will next attempt to relate the manage- 
ment of isfiues across districts. v* 

The analytical strategy is illustrated in this paper by selecting^a 
^^slngle issue, describing its life course, analyzing the processes us^k 

to manage its development, and charting the changes in substantive 

N ■ . ■ 

efnphasis which occur .over' time. The theoretical frame within, which 

this analysis takes place 'focuses < on the way in which a change in 

\ , 

organizational domain was effectively "rolitinlzed. " 
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The 'Site and Its Repetolre of Administrative Mechanisms 

Shady Grove,* Illinois, Is an upper middle class ^suburb of Chicago, 
populated by families whose breadwinners tend to be' employed in manage- 
ment and -the professions. It Is politically conservative, and -strongly 
supported Reagan In the 1980' Presidential* election. Community members 
place a high value on education, and take as their educational reference 
group other elite metropolitan suburbs from across the country ^ such as 
Scarsdale and Palo Alto* School administrators pride themselves on being 
educational leaders rather than followers, with an emphasis on excellence. 
Innovation, Individualized Instruction *and* strength in basic education. 
Candidates for public^ of flTie, Including school board members, are sielected 
by a caucus of community leaders, and typically run unopposed. The 
school system Is 'organized Into an elementary district (K-8) and a high 
school district. Each district has Its own seven member Board of 
Education elected to rotating four year terms. We are studying the 
elementary district. ^ 

Robert Sampson received his Ed.D. In the early I960' s and has been 

"A . 

Superintendent of the* Shady Grove Elementary School District for about 
ten years. His central administrative staff consists of an Assistant 
Superintendent, a Business Manager, a public relations officer, a school 
psychologist, a f^ilding and grounds supervisor, and various .clerical 
personnel, all housed in the same adn^nistrative office building. 

The district consists of six elementary schools and the junior high. 

t ' • • • ' 

Enrollment has dtropped 24X percent since 1973-74 to its present 1980-81 

t f 

, — . * . 

*P,8eudonym6 are used throughout, and facts are altered slightly to 
preserve anonymity of the dXscrict. , ' 




level of about 2100 students. Tfie pupil-to-teacher ratio is about 

■ A ' ' ■ ' ' ■ 

21 to 1. Sta'fS'^reductions paralleled the enrollment decline and certain 

programs we4 'phased out during the 1970' s, so that the district is cur- 
rently in good financial condition.". Vacant classroom space has, been 
rented out to a local junioV college and other non-prbfit community or- 
ganizations.' To date.^no^ightorhood schools have been closed. 

A variety of regularly scheduled group meetings comprise the admln- 
Istra'tlve apparatus of tlie' distict 

(.' The Superintendent meets weekly with the Assistant Superintendent 
the Business- Manager, and the public relations officer sin an adminls- 

ttatlve. staff meetlng v Usually one of the building principals attends 

/ . ■ ■ . ■ » ■/ ■ ■ .. '\ . • ^ . 

this meeting. ^ ' ' 

^* ■ ^ ■ ' 

2. The entire central aduinistrative staff meets once per month with 

all the building principals in the principals^ meeting . 

• .. t. 

3. At one additional meeting per month, this same administrative 
group is joined -by the "teacher-administrators" (one person per building, 
each, devoting 25% time to administration) in an all administrative 
staff meeting . ^ 

4. The Board of Education meets once per month in its regular 
mefitin ;, at which official business is transacted. 

5. The Board also meets the week before the regular meeting in its 
curriculum meeting to review the district's various programs and to 
discuss proposals for programmatic change. No official votes are takkn 
at tWs meeting.- "Che curriculum meeting of the Board is a long st.and- 
ingVtradition in Shady GroVe, having^ functioned continually for.^p\years 



It is perhaps the districts' most distinctive administrative character- 

istic and can- play a key role, as shall be seen, in strategic decision 

* . .. ■ .. . . ■ 

making. The agenda of the curriculum meeting is planned several^months 
in advance by the Assistant Superintendent, 

6, The Board sometimes meets immediately after its regular meeting 
in -executive session to discuss sensitive matter§ relating to personnel 
and property management. 

7, Once per year, typically in the fall, the Board takes a Board 
tour of the physicalff acilities to inspect repair work and the "general 
condition of buildii^s, classrooms, and Vther facilities. 

8, The budget committee and when necessary' the negotiating 
- committee of the Board meets between regular meetings of the Board to 

conduct committee business; 

9, In most years, the Board and the central administrative staff 
conduct open forums with the PTA organization in each school in the 
district. The Supe.rintendentv may also meet ^3i|^ additional times per 
year with the district-wide PTA group on special topics, 

10; In^ special cases the Board will appoint a blue ribbon committee 
from the community to study and make recommendations regarding some 
problem or program in the district. 

Together these regular meetings provide more than one hundred occa- 
sions per year when the Superintendent can discuss affairs of the dis- 
trict with his imme'diate staff, building administrators , the Board, 

parents and the public. The kind of* items allocated to e.ach kind of 

i . ' 

meeting are well specified and anticipated by participants. This ad- 
miinistrative apparatus constitutes a complex information processing 
and decision-making network that operates according to a more or less ° 



predictable routine, supplimented -by innumerable less formal contacts 
and group meetings. A crucial question for the research is haw this 
set of formal administra\:ive mechanisms is used when domain changes 

are considered in the district. ^lir 

• * - 

The Issue; Microcomputers in>the Classroom - ^ 

In February 1980, at its monthly regular meeting, the School Board 
of Shady Grove voted unanin^ously to spend $25,000 to, buy ten Apple II 
Plus microcomputers for use in classroom instruction. The decision was 
made on the recommendation of a blue ribbon committee of computer ex- 
perts drawn fi;om the community, which had begun work on the problem 
seven months earlier. In the charge to the committee, the Superintendent 
provided a prioritized list of objectives that he hoped the committee 
would attempt to achieve in making a recommendation on computer usage, 
including the suggestions thatr ^ 

- studen,ts would become "literate" enough to use computer technology 
in everyday living ^ ' k ^ 

- students would master, basics-course material through the use of ^ < 
the computer ^ - 

- teachers would be able to track 'student progress and provide 
student options via the computer 

- the computer would be available for drill and tutorials t^ meet 
individual student needs. . 

These first level priorities were followed by suggestions that the com- 
puter should also be available for testing, research, data storage, 
simulations, and that students should have "the. opportunity to learn 
the BASIC computer programming language." 



' The list of objectives ^)roposed^a fundamental change in *thtf schopl 
district curriculum in the eyes of the superintendent . Computer tech- 
nology was to be introduced into the curriculum as a topic in 'its own . 
right, -^ut the computer was also seen as a more general teaching 
device for "all students" in "all areas of the curriculum," as an adml- * 
nistrativQ device for management ,of instruction, as a device for 
reseiarch, as a mechanism for storing instructional programs, and as a* 
^way of developing "basic skills." ' Computers thus described would 
impact the activities of ^ both students and teachers* This is an innd- . 
vatibn, in short, with, the potential for pervasive impact on the school 
sytff-erd's pedagogy and curriculum* 

. '* It is diffi'cui. CO pinpoint ekactly when the district 'ibegan. to con- 

sider the possibility of buying microcomputers for^nstrucfcional use* 

• • • ' ■ r ■ . ^' • 

The first time the topi9 appeared oh any formal agenda of the Board* of 

Education was at the May 1979 Curriculum Meeting,., xinder a /discussion 

topic headed "Technology in Education*"' The topic had been announced 

to the Board at its prior regular meeting in April. At the. May Curriculun 

Meeting six reprinted articles wer^e distributed oh various aspects of 

personal computing ahd computer assisted instruction* A sev^n page 

handout was also prepared and, presented by the staff, (the Superlnten- ^ 

dent, the Business Manager,^ one of the elementary school principals and 

the Director of Audio Visual Instruction)* thi^ handout began by 

aiserting that "[tjlie computer Is the ultimate audio'-visuai machine ," 

• . ' . ' ■ ' ' ■ • • --'-^ 

[emphasis added] an early sigh thiat the computer issue wofcld be linked 

i--'- ' "• ^ " ■ ; 

closely with a familiar technology while its novelty was deemphasized* 
The handout went on* to stress, the .need to -develop~"computerJ awareness" ^- 



f. ■ -11- ' 

• iij grades K-3, and "computer literacy" 'in grades 4j8. Possible uses, 
available textsv films, and; reference works were listed. 

' At the regular meeting of the Boa,rd in Junel a unanimous vote was 
'taken to create a "Committee to Review Computer Te'chnology." Prior to . 
the meeting,: the superintendent had already secured an agreement to 
serve on siich a' committee froqj^three coramynity members with computet*' ^ 
expertise.. They were, asked to select two additional members, and given , 

* the charge "to re^f^iew Computer Technology ai>d investigate pq.ssibilities 
- f o\ its future In the. District^' ^ , . . 

No further mention was made of the project at the July Curriculum, 
Meeting, despite the presence of the agenda of an extensive discussion 
'of the mathematics program, including the desirability of using hand 
held calculators in ; mathematics courses, an issue that was at least- 
peripRerally related to* computers. "However, at the July regular meeting 
of the Board, (ffche .fuli composition of the "Ct)mialtteei. to Review Computer 

Technology" was '.annouTTcecT, as were its plans to hold its first meeting . . 

, ■ ' • ^ ' I——-' — ■ • ». • ■-- 

two days later. - . / 

From that date until the January 1980 curriculum meeting,., six months 
later, when the committee presented its findings and reconmiendations to 
the Board, only occasional mentions of tts continuing progress were made 
at regular Board Meetings. / For example, iri-^^hpv September, 1979 i^iinutesi ^ 
the Superintendent reported that "The Committee on Computer Futures" (not< 
the subtle change in committee designation from "Committee to Revlew^^' ... 
Computer Technol<Jgy") continues to meet twice a month." ' The committee 
submitted its report at the January 1980 Curriculum Meeting. The report 
was formally accepted' at the February 1980 Curriculum Meeting, and at 



the February regular meeting, the 'decision to appropriate $25,000 to 

. . . ■ . ■ 

buy ten micrococaputers was officially, taken. 

. . ■ \ ■ • ^ 

.Despite the statement of f^r-teaching objectives, the potential 

impact of the decision to invest in the microcomputers was only mildly 

noted by the Boar^. in the minutes of. the Febrjia'ry^Joard meeting, it ^ 

was reported that. "President Alexander said he had no quarrel with the 

expenditure [of $25,000] ; "^however, this is a. substantive change in the*^ 

-curriculum and he wondered if the Board..had spent 'enough time talking 

about it,, adding 'that it was not only dollars and , cents but an impor- 

•■■ ■ . h-. ■ ■ 

tant commitment." After "further extensive discussion," tHe Board 

• . "A^ ■• . , , -* ■ 

voted approval of the expenditure, and went on to the next agenda 'item, 
' , ' ■ ■ ■ . tf ^ 

approval- of the recommendations of the textbook selection committee. * 

Broader publication .of the microcomputer^ ^^^d 

keyed. The district publishes a short newsletter four to six times per 

ye^r fpr -distribution to all community leaders. In the March/ April 1980 

- • ■ ■ ■ : . --Ss, ■ : • 

issue, a 3/4 page story announcing trie microcomputer decision was printed( 

oi^ an inside page. Th^ *story related the thoroughness and breadth of 

consultation .of the decision process and the goatls of the program. 

However, it conciuded on ^ conservative note with Superintendent 

Sampsori stressing the program* s continuity with long-standing values 

and policies: . a; ' 

District X is -committed to instruction in the basic 
skills. . .making. our students literate though heavy 
'\ emphasis on reading, writing,/ listening, 

.mathematics, social studies, science, foreign Slanguage 
and* tHe arts. - In"this"^^c^ it is incunlb^ent upon 

our district to.make students literate in the' 1980' s \'. 
' version of our basic skills - computer language. * 
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• ' . • -r 

Thus was a potential major change in curricull^|i pictured m^rel^ .as a 
natural extension of the district's commirtment- to "basic skills^' ^nd 
"literacy." < - 

'There is every\ndicat:ion that this is an innovation. tlj.at will 
"-t-ak^" in th'e district. By April of l^he fl,rst year 400 of 600 junior 

high students had taken a basic course familiarizina^them with compifter 

... ■ . . / _ ■• '• • . 

.operation. Many ^students in other grades had also bden involved. In- 

service teacher trainlng*had .been carefully orchestrated to involve key. 

' ^ ■• ' • V • 

tea(;.hers; including__the. head of the teachers union. Fif'teen teachers 

and learning cfenter directors chaired by the Jr. High School Principal, 

^re appointed to "a committee to implement and monitor the program. , ^ 

A primary aim of the committee was to develop a three year extension of 

the program. This group made presentations to the Board at its May and 

. • . • '\- ' . . .\ ' ^. ' 

June 1981 curriculum meetings, cecommendinff among other things, t^ie 

^ •' ■ • * . 

purchase of 40 additidnar micro computer systems*. The board approved 
these plans in its regular July meeting, authorizing an expenditure of 
over v$ 140 , 000. 

Mana^ement^oj^ the Computer Isj 



3sue 



■ , . . o '.-.4 ' 

V The following featufe^ seem most noteworthy 'in tHlSj^chronicle: 
1;. For this particular is^ue in- this pa«;;ticular district^, issue 
management is better described by the routine perspective identified at 
the beginning of this paper than by the dramatic perspective.'. There is 
hfeav^ reliance on the use of e,xisting'an(i' fainiliar administrative mech- 
anisms activated in familiar ways; The introduction of computers is 
.framed' as an extension rathw? than as a sharp break with current values 
land policies: Jim March's recent views on routine-driven change rather. 
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. » . I 

tlian our own initial focus, better desqribe the data. Routine defi- 
nitely, triumphed over drama* , . i 

!• Proper choice of language helped frame the decision as ordinary 
add .'routine/ downplaying potential discontfnuity with'past practice. 
Prime examples include describing the computJer as an "audio-visual 
device," computer .knowledge as, a "basic skillV' the educational objec- • 
tive as computer ("literacy," and the opportuniOj^p learn a programming 




language 6n "teachihg the computer."' 

3. At least five distinct administrative mechanisms were used dux?-- 
ing the decision process. (1) the monthly tegular meeting of. the Soard 

•■- -v^ ., ■ <^ ^ . " ■ ■ ■;■ i,,. 

of Education, (2) the monthly "cunriculum meeting" of the. Board, (3) the 
blue ribbon coifimltte^e ot computer experts drawnl from the community, 
(4) the weekly administrativer-staf f meeting and (5) the in-house com- 
mittee^ of teachers and learning center directors. These mechanisms 

might be thought of as the empty, containers into which issues such as 
>" /I ■ ■ ' •• ^ ■ , • ■ . 

thie computer, issue are^^ujred. They are • stable -parts of the administra- 
tive structure r^dy to be called into being or "attached" (Sproull, 
1980) to some spec^ic issue. Each mechanisiij appears to have a routine 

way of operating, and each '^is;^ a general routine (or operator) in that 

• . S ■, ■ ■ - ' ' ' . 

it can be applied to the processing; of a wide variety of problen^. 

Such administrative mechanisms are yell^suited to carrying' out some 
tasks and poorly sj^ited to carrying out others. For example, the 
curriculum meeting of the Board seems ideally suited^ to a general over- 
view and assessment of a situation, but X^t least in this case) was 

--^ ■ •■ ; ■ . . ■ ■■. • ■ - . ^ . . ■ , ; . ■ ■ 

poorly fit for creating '•and evaluating solutions /to the problem at 



and evllua 



hand, or even for defining the problem in the most^ fruitful way. The 



regular meeting of the Board served the function of publicly" taking 

• • ■ * . , 

and displaying decisions to^create conunittees, approve 'findings and cora- 
mit funds. Strung together, these mechanisms comprise a long sequence 
of information processing routines that constitute the bbservable arti- 
facts and vehicles of an issue .management strategy. ' . , * 

4. Each nof ' the administratl^ve mechanisms served hot only to advance 
the ^decision process but also ,to link key sets of participants, ; computer 
experts to the Board, the admin^sitrators to the teaching s<fai^, the dis- 
trict to tlje public. Jhe secjuence of mechanism^ can'be seen as creating 
a network among organizational actors.. Further, the superintendent, the 
director of audio-visual instruction, and a teacher with a longstanding 
interest in computers, played" important linking roles. Despite the 
Involvement of different groups o^ participants at different points in 
the decision^^ocess, these , three actors (^specially the superint^^ 
dent) were involved in all aspects, including attendance at ^ery pne 
of- the meetings of the blue ribbon committee. Thus, while participa- 
tiqn of other players shif ted^pver? time, as Marches "garbage can* model*' 
(1976) aiserts, there was significant continuity in the involvement of 
key actoi^s, and the admitiistrative mechanisms themselves further 
carried information from actor to actor. ' . 

5. The Superintendent consciouslyNused well-defined criteria to - 
select and^ structure the sequence of aHmini^ trative me^^hanisms '^f or 
managing this issue. For'example, he, expres^d the ' following rationale. 

for using a blue ribbon committee .to generate the initial* recommencja- 

■ . f> 

tion oh microcomputers. • . 



Typically, if we had this kind of problem we W9uld go 
with a professional staff who should know more about , 
th^se instructional matters than anyone else. In this 
particular case we didn' t have anybody on our staff 
that had.^ny expertise in this area.' So we had to go*^ 
somewhere else to get the expertise. .. .You see, if we 
take 9ur teachers, and they talk about reading to the ^ 
^ ^. Board, they have tremendous credibility. If we take ' fi 
that same staff and talk dbout computer^, we don't / 
have the credibility, so we had to find somebody with 
fcredibility. The nature of the thing dictatedi that * 
we get this blue ribbon commtttee. ' \ ' 

In a future paper we plan to describe the superintendent's -operar 

tive decision rules for » choosing and sequencing wh^t we h^^e called • 

"administrative mechanisms'' suchjas the blue ribbon c6rani(Lttee. Our 

current working- hypothesis is that a stable set of such rWles exists in 

his thinking ar|i actions and that they, have been;-^^^^ 

institutionalized wifrtiin the administrative 'structure of the district"* 
as a whole. Theses tructuresj, together with the set of administrative 

mechanisms, appe^ to embody th§ rbut^nes by which the Shady Grove 

'■A ^ • * ' ^ ' ^ 

School District is able to consider and bring about changes in its 

. ■ . . ■ — * >- ■"■■■ - ' ; . ■ • • . . , 

domain, suchjas the introduction of micro-computers, without fanfare. 

f The Substantive Content of the Computer Issue 

' "■ ^' ^ ' . * • , ■ , - _ . » , K . ■ ■ 

The rest' of this paper focuses more closely on the superintendent 

as a key actor in developing the substantive slde^of the computer 
• _ ... ■ ' ■ ^ ^l- 

• , issue. We Have stated that Samson had an initial commitment to ^ 



bringing computers into the classroom, and have given some evidence of 
his ongoing efforts to accomplishing this goal.. This part of the paper 
examtnesVthe nature of that commitment. More* specifically, we draw 
upon dociimentary evidence to anal^'ze; ' , ' . ' 



1. - the reasons why the superintendent supported the introduction 
\ computer instruction in 1980, 

2. the sources 'Of that support from statements going back'*b<^ 1965, 

3. the way in which t^e superintendent* s^ thinking changed as 
events unfolded in the years between 1^65 and 1980. 

The ultimate claim made in this analysis is that in a fifteen year 
•process of thinking/ and speaking about the role of computers iii schools 
the superintendent h^ld to a h^sic set^ of belief s revolving around the 

•nature of social change and the importance of individualized instruc- 

^ ^ ' . ■ ■ ■ ' . 

tion. The, expression of this central theme, and the computer's contri- 

bution to it, evolves over time, but continuity in the ufaderlying 

. ' * ... .-p- . , ■ ■ ! 

framework is easily documented, Thejsj^^ appears to Ijave 

had. in short, an underlying set of beliefs that: 

1. were strong enough to .motivate fifteen, years of interest in 
computers, and 

. 2.. were flexible enough tb encompass major change^rt^ the technical 



capability of computer^ the opportunities available for bring- 
ing them into the district, and the district* s capacity to 
^ respond. ' \ 

This part of the paper examines these Reliefs more closely an| concludes 
by /speculating that a ic^g gestation period from initial interest in 
computers to their adoption in the curriculum may b^ve had much to. do 
with the routinfe way in which the computers issue was uJL/imately brought 
to fruition in 1980. 
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The Speech File and its Analysis 

Analysis of the superintendent's Interest in computers* is ^ primarily 

0 . I, 

based on the speeches he delivered from 1965 to 1980, .suppj.emented by 
one of the first interviews conducted as part of the study (in 1980) 
which focused on micro-computers. For this preliminary paper eight 

speeches have been analyzed in detail.. The speeches were c^dgeh from a 

, j I ^ " - . 

file of 73 speeches available from the superintendent's office^ a set 
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A which the superintendent feels is virtually complete. Unfortunately, 
the preponderance of available speeches, especially in full, written 
ratheri'than note form, are from the early to middle 1970's. Further, 

the si)eeche8 given in the later half of the 70' s are increasingly 

/ ■ . " ^ ' . . 

pi^eoccupied with the twin problem of finance and declining enrollment, 
vathev than curriculum or educational philosophy.. 

. ' . ■ 'J ■ ■ Y . ' • ■■ ' . " ■ 

. THe preliminary^ analysis which^follows, therefore, draws^ primarily 

\ upon five speeches delivered between 1965 and 1976 and' our own inter- 
^ ^ views, supplemented by Analysis of the outlines of three, speeches given 
to new faculty in the late^l970''8. Three of the early speeches are 
• clearly related — that is, ^ there is a substantial overlap in text — which 
allows a direct assessment of changing emphasiiT and argument. Two of 
these three speeches, delivered in 1965 (210 .lines^) , 1969 (190 lines) 
and 1973 (458 lines), were delivered to unknowh^-^udiences. Two other 
speeches delivered to ^parents (107 lines) and* students (135 lines)% were 
chosen to give additional insight into the superintendent's argument 
before identified audj^.nces. The exact date of these Speeches is 
unknown, but fhey are estimated to have been given in the early 1970's 
by the superintendent.^ The final. set of speeches, delivered to new 
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teachera in 1977, '78 and '80, la also highly interrelated. Each 
follows Che same outline, -and shows gubstaatlal overlap in content as 
well. Here again, departures from the format are taken aa significant 
indicators -of change in the superintendent's thinking and priorities. . 

Although detailed analysis of the other speeches in 'this file have 
not been completed, preliminary investigation leads us to believe that 
there is considerable consistency in content between the eight speeches 
used % the 'analysis and the total set. The superintencient'a statement 
of a five po.int philosophy, in particular, is reiterated in well over - 
half of the „ speeches the 'has given, with only one minor addition in .the 
..years from 1965 to 1980. ' • 

The primary method used for analyzing .the superintendent's speeches 
involves coding each speech into an exhaustive list of causal claims and 

then combining cia^s into a "mental map" of connected concepts* The 

' • ■ . . ' ■ " / ■ / , ' ■ 

method was developed. by Robert Axelrod, • a political scientist, and has 

.. ^ ■ *" • ' 

been broadly applied. For example Axelrod and his associates have used 

.... ■ ^ ^ I 

•it ^o analyze transcriptions of meetings held by a policy level commit- 

■ { ' 

tee in the British government, the writings of one of the signers of 
the declaration of independence, the recorded participation of a Middle 
East expert in a gaming exercise, and forced choice questionnaires* 
These studies indicate complete consistency in the maps cons tructecl* 
That is, despite" the use of from 43 to 116 distinct ass^ertions in the 
first three studies cited, in no case does the speaker assert cbnnec- 
tiotis which -a^re inconsistent with previous claims (Axelrod, 1976: 
229-230) . In .^dition, the^ coding of these texts wa^'s accomplished with 
very good intercoiier reliability: 96 percent agreement on the -location 
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ol¥ cAuaa and alfact and 97 pe^cnnc agreaioanc on cho dlra.ccton of Chi 

* 

algn (AxQlrodi 1976t 227). Thdra is Uss agr^ym^int: among coders on 
whether or not a causal: claim ^hn^ bean madei as would be expected when 
coders are asked to infer causality to statements not grammatically 
stated in a 'causal formi but even here Axelrod reports an Intercoder 
reliability of 80 percent In his own policy committee study (Axelrod» . 
1976s .85). 

This study used a modified version of the coding manual by Wrlghtson 
which appears as an appendix In Axelrod (1976). Statements are coded, 
^here applicable y Into one of nine categories, summarised In Table 1. 

Table 1 about here 



The clau&es Involved, which follow verbatim the text If possible^ are 

then examined for equivalency, following rules specified In the code 

b^l/, and* combined Into a map of connected statements. In some cases 

assertions not central to the analysis are combined or dropped. 

For example, one of our Interviews Includes the following statement: 

. • . tKls microcomputer that has become available be- 
cause of space' age technology. •.Is impacting the home 
with the microwave oven; it's Impacting^the car with 
the little computer you punch in; It's all in the 
transportation Industry; it's in the communication ' ^ 
industry;., it's on the desk of a lot of people that 
^ live in our town.... And then the question is asked: 

why teach the kids? Well, because these are the kids 
that are going tc be Operating .these- things touorrow. 
So I see this as an educational problem of making our 
students literate in this area. And I think this is 
going to be a basic skill of the 19808. 

3 

This statement was initially coded 'into the following set of claims. 

space age technology /+/ microcomputer availabil[ityl " 

microcomputer v. /m/ home 

/ avallabll[lty] with • o ' ' . 

the microwave ove/f 26 



i 



plcrdcomputer avail'^ 
ability o 

microconputer avail- 
ability 

microcomputer avail- 
ability ' 

[widespread vise of 
computer] 

[today's,] students 
operating, computers 
tomorrow 

[literacy in computer 
area](^ 
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cars 



[the nature of] transporta- 
tion industry 

[the nature of] communica- 
tion Industry 

[today's] Students operating 
computers tomorrow 

educational problem of making 
students literature in [comr 
puter] area 



/=»/ basic skill of 198,0s, 



Figure 1 shows the way in which these claims were subsequently condensed 
and incorporated into a larger mental map of statements ^volving change 
\n society. Each of the five speeches analyzed in depth for this paper 
were similarly coded and expressed as mental' maps of causal relationships 



Figure 1 about here 



The Computer's Place in the Mental Map ^ 

The ideas expressed in Figure 1, were put forth by the superintendent 
-as the major rationale for bringing computers into the . schools in 1980. > 
He expressed the notion that "computer literacy is going to be a basic 
skills of the 1980' s" over and over in interviews during the last year 
and a half. When asked whether there were other things that. the 

av/aiiability of computers would impact, however, he added: 

• ■ ■ • • * ■ * * ■* ■ ■ . 

' Well... the literacy would be the main* thing with me. 

However, we've got a problem when you l^ndividualize « 
instructiph, when you' tjry to have students. working at - ' 
.their own'^^ace in various areas/ We have a piyDblem 
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for the teachers. That is, coming up with op.tions.^-- ^ 

for each one of these kids each day and charting 
their progress. If we could use the microcomputer 
to manage instruction, then that's going to help us. 
, solve that one. 

The notion of computer managed instruction, which was the focus of a 

discontinued pilot project oa computers, in 1976, is thus still alive in 

1980, though of secondary importance to the emphasis on computer 

literacy as a basic skill needed in the 1980s. 

^ The question that we then set ourselves to answer, drawfng upon the 

speech files, was how far back could we trace these' two ideas in the 

writing/ thinking of the superintendent. The answer, to our surprise, 

was back to the first speech in the file ^ delivered in 1965 while 

Samson was. assistant superintendent in another district. This speech, 

"Education for the Future," focuses on two points which Samson still 

o, " . ■ ' 

. ^ . f 

makes in 1980. The first point is that a changing . society makes demands 
upon the school system to educate students for an unknown future; a 
future in whith even the nature' of work itself cannot be predicted. The 
second, ariS fiiajor, emphasis of the speech is that individualized instruc- 
tion is a mode of education responsive both to the need for adaptive • 
citizens in a changing socieiLy and to basic research on the way in which 
learning take^ place. \ 

Computers are mentioned directly in this speech only, once, as neces- 
sary to schedule complicated programs which require varying class size 
and varying periods of class instruction. When the speech was rewritten, 
in 1969, this mention of computers is no longer in the text. But by 

1973 a much more extensive revision and elaboratfon^cTf "Samson' s ideas 

% . . • 

on individualized education includes the notion that 



_.,..Twentyl-five years ^from--now-home-e'ducaH centers 

(individual learning laboratories), containing computer 
access terminals, television and retrieval systems will . 
replace many school's independent study areas. 

The schools of the more immediate future will pro- 
vide an individual "turf" for each sttident. These 
spaces, which are part and parcel of the laboratories 
and materials centers, will be equipped with a variety 
of equipment for immediate student recall of informa- 
• tion. A computer system which will provi^ the hard- 
' ware potential for the retrieval system will also be 
used to assist and manage instruction. [Emphases 
addfed] " - 

The idea that- the computer might be useful for helping teachers^ 

« p j . . . 

manage record keeping also can be found in the speech "Forward to the 
Basics" -which was delivered to a parent group in the raid 1970s. Here, 
d handwritten irtsert suggests that finding "a management program to use 
in individualized^ instruction" will help realize the district's cur- 
riculum goals. Computer managed instruction is mentioned to teachers 
in 1977 with a handwritten afterthought indicating that computers' could 
also more directly "assist" teachers. (Computer managed instruction 
uses the computer for record keeping. Computer assis,ted instruction 
provides programmed learning packages.) By .1978 "computer managed and 
assisted instruction" is listed, ap a program emphasis for the district. 
The new idea is that "computer technology" also will be stressed. By 
0.980 microcomputers themselves are listed. 

We thus can see' the early idea that the computer is^necessary to 
help schedule individualized instruction (expressed in 1965) augmented 
by the idea that^the computer is more broadly useful to. retrieve 
information. These ideas are later joined by the idea' that computers 
can aid teacher record keeping and then by the ^ idea that computers can 
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present programmed instruction. The notion that computer literacy is 
; important in and of itself arises in this first group 'of speeches between 
1977 and 1978. By 1980 the need to ^'wrestle with computers" is in a 
list of challenges to the district, and microcomputers are mentioned 
specifically in the list of program emphases of the ye§r. 



Computer Literacy in Conbext ^ 

Two ideas from this first analysis of mental maps are particularly 
interesting. The first observation involves the argument made/ln 1980 
that the schools should help create computer literacy as one of the 
basic skills needed in -the 1980' s. The argument in. 1980 took this 

■ ( 

form: , ^ 



change ■ computer students operating ^ educational 

in' society. technology computers tomorrow problem of 



trying to , 
make students 
literate in 
the computer 
area • 



This argument is remarkably similar ^to the argument made in 1965: 



change 
in society 



increasing 
population 



explosion 
of 

■ population 



multitude of 
problems and ^ 
responsibilities 
for.' schools 



educating for 
jobs that are / 
not unknown f 
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What appears to have happened is that "space age [computer] tech- 
nology" has come to be* seen not just as a useful tool but . as an 
instance of basic social change. The computer in 1980 has the same, 
^tatus as population shifts and the knowledge explosion did* in 1965 
Once this equation is made a whole chain of logic becomes available — a 

* chain of logic that has been repeatedly expressed over fifteen years, a 

• ■ . . 

chain of logic that makas' ii necessary to educate for thp jobs of the 

■ \ - 7 . - ■ 

fumre* 

The second interesting feature^of the analysis has to do with the 

richness of Samson's early thoughts on individual 'instruction,' a^ ex- 
pressed in Figured* - . 



Figure 2 about here . * ^ 

^Although we knew that "individualized instruction" was a central philo- 
sopMcal tenet of the district, we did not give it the attention we .now 
think\t deserves until beginning detailed analysis of fehe speech file* 
Reference's to indivi^ualize'd instruction, such as those which /appear in 
the ,'77, '78. and '80. speeches to new faculty (Table 2), can be seen as 
a kind of shorthand. to the much more intricate set of ideas expressed 
in 1965, and then reworked in many later speechesi including the '69 \, 
and '73 speeches analyzed for this paper* 



Table 2 about Here 




The 1969 speech, for example, rearranges and simplifies the causes 
and implications of indlVidual, instruction outlined in-Figure 2 in ^he 
following form: 



5 things 
we know 
about 
learning 



3. broad* imp It- 
' - cations for 

^ , educational 
3 principles organization^ 
for educatlon-^St^ '\ . 

^ 13 chanjges In 
educational N / 
delivery 



ability- to V 
reflect the\ 
subculture 



[among other 
t'hrngsj 



Similar fragments of the original chain of logic are found everywhere. ^ - 



For example, a ^nmcated mental map from the speech "Forward to the 



Basics" takes this 



2 thlng§ 
^e know 
about 
learning 



form. 



Individual 
Instruction 



4: ways In . 
which edu- 
cation Is 
^delivered 



basic skills 
ihstnictiori 
In the schools 



self-educabllity 



ability to deal* 
with challenges 
of the future : 



By the 1977, '78|and *80 speeches to the faculty 2) even more abbre- 
viated fef erence's are found. Including the "5 things we krlow about 

•teaching" listed as part of the philosophy of the .district , 'reacting 

' ' •■■ ■ ^ ■ I . • ■ • V ■ ■. • ■ ■ • 

to changes In society" starred as a particularly Important challenge 

facing the district, and "futurism" Is one of the programmatic emphases 

for each year, 

Whfi^t has happened, we speculate, Is that ttie superintendent directly 
expresses a less and less comgl^ of ^ logic through. time. Cer- . / 

tal'nly for himself, and probably for much of his audience, these Ideas • 
and their relationship are well known, they are taken-f or-granted , they 
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• • r ■ "■ ■ 

have become part of the "ground" against 'which newer ideas are placed, 
— ■-and-out~ of--wh±ch -newer-and- now- more - potent- ideas -grow 



But newcomers such as 'ourselves do not have many clues to the past 

* ' ■ . » ♦ . . 

richness or the longevity -bf ideas expressed in phrases such as 
"individu^l^ducation" or "futurism, " if we work with current, expres- . 
sion Silone. More ^specifically, what goirife back into earlier .writing • 
has done is elevate the idea of individual instruction from d^^^edly 
secondary importance ^as deriving some 'spillover benef its*f rom microcom- 
puters " to more primary Importance as the link-pin in a chain of logic 
that made adaptability a primary educational goal -and individualized 

education the deans of promoting adaptability. Once' knowledge* of com- 

. - i ■ ' ' ■ ■ . > < • ' ' 

puters f is identified as a s^clfic example of future oriented adap-* 

* ' ' ■ " ' , ' \ ^ 

tability, the link between the ComputerLand the concept pf individaal 

.*.*",'•.<. • . \^ * 

instruction' must be seen as di ret t rather than indirect. The 

' • • ^ , . . ■• '.' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

* superintendent's interest in computers (which we know from interviews ** 

■ ' • ' . *• 

began as d graduate student . in, the early 1960'8) was given meaning by . 
.l-ihe^ainy different* ways he saw it^'supportlng individual JLnstruction 
•through time. An interest in computers , nourished by the nee^s of 
ind:{^dualized education, then leap-frogged iijto prominence as a direct 
example of adaptability to the • future . identified, as important in its 

: '\ \ • 1^ ' : 

' own right. (At the same time the concept of individualized instruction 
•lost potency as an ^evocative concept and the dfs.tric^now focuses on 



•Other, though not incompatible, organizing concepts.) 
Conclusion « 



To some extent, goirjg hack into the. .speech file provides evidence for 



l e Idea Ll iat TfflaJirr'ch^^nges in organizac ion are dirferent (from day to 



day operations. The notion of individual education, to which the neec^ \ 

f 0"r~ compute f^~wa8^^^^ to 

•; • • : • : , 

Samson's thinking. Further, as computer literacy begdri to have a lif^. 

«i ■ 

of its owti, it too has prominence "in his writing. The day to day 
details of the organization are not ^iven such attention. 

We speculate that this longvperiod of attentiveness, however, is 
precisely what allowed the introduction of computers to be so smoothly- 
managed. It is not just that members of the community, the faculty', 
and the. administration were sensitized by the superintendent (as <W(fill 
as*by the mass* media) to th^ potential of computers. Continued atten- 
tion to the same theme contributed to Samson's own abilitjr^ to presient 
computer education as a normal, natural, routine , part of the curriculum. 
In retrospect, the many speeches given by the superintendent, especially 
in the late 60s and early 70s, might be described as a series of reher- 
sals for the presentation made, in 1979r80. 1^ ^ 

This point might well be underscored. \ For though it is possible and 

'. ' ■ * ^ 

sometimes necessary- to present major organizational decisions as new and 

dramatic, they will. not ^become secure until they sink into the daily 

life (^f the organization. The test of whether an attempted domain 

change will ''take" is whether it can in fact be expressed, sooner or 

later, as unexceptionable, ^ not^;^quiring. constant attention. 

We are beginning to speculate, on the basis of observing other issues 

as well as -the computer issue analyzed here, that the effectiveness of : 

leaders ^such as Sanson niay rest on their ability to in general not be 

dramatic in the work they do. Instead, they fold changing circumstances 



into an on-going fabric of sense-making which absorbs the events which 

'• ° 

might;--seem-~s tartl ing--ta-newGomer s - or- -outs tder^-(-Pondy — 1'978-) . - — 

' - ^ ^ 

The structure of meeting agendas, which repeatedly drop small, 

manageable i updates on the progress of activities such as those carried 

Q,ut by the blue ribbon committee on computers, appears to be a major 

way in which this is accomplished. Reminders and u^Sdates divide into 

manageable piec^a^^^t^ impact of something: like the introduction of 

computers. They gradually make a new concept familiar. Repeated 

references help actors less centrally involved in the day-to-day life ^ 

of the district, such as Board members, parents and the public, see \ 

new activities -in the district as non-startling. 

Wliile it well might be argued for the computer literacy issue that 

the twiq. conditions of "ambiguous or disputed objectives" and "unknown - 

• . S) ■ - 

or poorly understood consequences of action" were not present to require 

' f 

a dramatic node of presentation, disparate objectives and. various en- 

* ■ ^vfe ■ ■ . ■ , . 

visioned outcomes do characterize the development of the superinten- 

dent^s thinking over the long term. Repeated but diverse attempts to 

^ link computers to central -philosophical tenents in the district may 

have helped generate an account ii^hich in the end helped keep this 

issue from being splintered in presentation. In addition, .thiese con- 

ditions might well have been present in the immediate decision arena 

• . -. . ■ jfi ■ ^ ■ ■ . . ■ . ' ■ 

in the absence of a strong network of routinely functioning administra- 
tive mechanisms. c 

To reverse the argument we ma'de in our original proposal, and the 

» ■ 

argument that has held tl)e center-stage in much recent writing about 



organizations, the well understood and well developed procedures which 

"constitute a given, domain J sooner or later, must 

spill over into the administration of domain change. Dramatic'' descrip- 

- — " ... ^ 

tions of at-tempted domain change, such as those offered by Thompson 

• . ■ - i ' . ■ • V . ••; 
(1967), March and Oisen (1976) and Weick (1979), | may be vieWed as 

problematic situations for which successful administrative mechanisms 

and convincing causal claims could not be generated. 
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^An earlier version of this 'paper wad presented to the Special In ters- 
est Group on Organization Theory, American Educational Research Associa- 
tion meetings in Los Angeles^ California, April 13, 1980, Support,^ ' 
the National institute of Education, grant no* G-80-0152, and the re- 
search assistance of Bette Hughes is gratefully acknowledged. 

"^Sincfe spacing varies 'from speech to speech, the line has been 
adopted as the common unit of measure for all speeches that are n<^t r 
handwritten or in outline format* Any line with more than two words 
i 3^ included in the count, excluding titles and subtitles* - 

^'For this preliminary analysis coding was done by two judges, who 
coded each document independently, and then agreed on a 'resolution of 
all difference^: / 
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Symbol- 

/+/ 
/-/ 
/+/ 
/o/ 

/a,/' 
/m/ 
/O/ . 
/-/ 



Definition 



/ 



politively affects 
negatively affects 

will not hurt, does not prevent, is. not harmful 
will not help, does not promote, is of no benefit to 

maj or^may not be related to, affects inde terminably 

(*••■*■,■■ " ' " . • 

effects in some non-zero Way 

^ '\ ■ • . ■ ... ... . . . 

does not, matter for, has no effect on, has ho relation 

• '. „•. \. ,. . . , _ 

is equivalent to, is defined as* 

\. " ■ ' • 

is an example of,' is one member 'of* 



to 



^Categories not used by Axelrod. 



Table 1: Coding Categories 
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FACING . 
DISTIIICT 



EHHIIASIS 
FOR 

CURIII'INT' 



1977. > 



1978 



0 



9 

1, 'Finance . 
2/Facllltlefl 

i m District Program . 
il, flegotlatlonB 
*5. Reacting to "Changes 
In Society^ 

e ■ ' 


1, Finance 
^ 2, FacllltleB--cloBlng schools 
3.-Prograr-ba8lc subject awoB 

i Negotiations ^ - ' .. 
***5. Reacting to "Changes in 

...Society 


L Finance ' , 

• 2, Continue to fill -unused space 

• 3» lenfn to operate flmall schools 

effectively and efficiently 
il, Haintain relations between com- 
munity,' staff, and administration 
5, Individually wrestle with com- 
puters and the new- Bysteras' 
***6, Continue to, jeact to "Changes in 
Society 


Language Arte Urltlng ' 
Basic SklllG Generally 
Art Curriculum 
Hath (criterion refermced 

teatfl) / . 
Computer llanaged Inatruc- 

tion (ass^lated also) 
lluitianiztpg EjucXtiiin 
FutufiBli f' '■ 

. . ., ( ' . 


, Basic Skills Cenerajly 

' Writing 
Math Computation' 
Competency Basod Testing 
Computer llanaged and -Asjiisted 
Inatructlon and Computer 

• Technology ^ 
Humanizing Education 
Futurism 


Basic Skills Generally 
Cur riculun Development 
3th Grade Math ^ 

^ Gifted ■• ■ ' . ' 
■; Computer Managed and ABslsted 
\ Instruction Mlcro-CoinputerB 
International Studies-Foreign 

Languages 
, ^ Education in Futures ' • 

Writlnfi 
' Planning I9fi0 Forward 
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thallengea and Emphases Given to New Teachers 1977, 1978, 1^80 
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(the efficacy of] 
doing the Bome things 
v^'ve been doing 



"^choolfl golne 
7" oiit of buaineaa 



chaiigeii/|iroblcni8 
in society . 




technology 



^ cjiange In 
' the achoola 



make our 
schools 



administrative 
problems 



t' ^ good operation 
' for our^atudcnts 



micro computet 
availability 




use of micro 
computers in 
homes, industry 
etc, 



^ 



operating computers 
toninrrow . , 




educational 
problem of / 
trying to make 
students literate 
In the computer 



area 



problem of trying 
to make teachers ' ' 
literate, tin 
computer operations! 



^ J rrlnclphVWliUh)llll rielllUt* 
Imllvldiml iMmlnii 



•^lii il group Mil lif i|ipfoprliii 



.10 III pUlpOM t 



i 



• (Qif gill lull if jroup mil U ^ 
ippruprliii u III purjioii 

> iIm ulloiiiiiti fur dm kimI fai 
ifproprlili, 10 ihilr purpoii 

• phyildl iiiJ pi|rcholo|Uil 

tMllOrtUHl Mil h ippiOplllU 

liiclUU; 

• mUM iI liiii iiil|Ai< 10 Itiiiiti 
in4 liiiNir liMl U ifproprliif 
IB tilmti ind lilfinli 



V Tltlnlio UMnow Aliout EduciUon -*^) rrlncl|.'l«i on Mileb ruturi 



NllUytl UuCltlOQ 



* clillilrrM liirn il ^IfliriM 

I ill! of ip«f«| 

* fhlUrtn'i ImrriiU irt 

^ 

* Imtujcilii II rilou4 

* rtipiHiitlilllif la obUlMHp 
illoulnn pfi>pU ID (iko 

ifipoiiiiMiiiy: 



IduullDml ProiriM Vlll 
la Crouiidrd 

• iiImcoiIwi II h **liKllvl4uil'* 
ih4 not I MM 'pioctn 

• Ihiri II fio ouch thloM ai 
irniliiil iducillpiii Toua||« 
itrfi wtiU itliU iilf* 

' tlMciblllty 

• fi lo,orprmri<i» iho uU, U 

™ d>lrrnlflfil li| rMJInnni~~ 




iNivi Um m iiiM l> 
iiMihrr 



4'4 



ri f 



k hflU^Wm rnrrrnrpMlniAiHiiiiInn! i 

^' Uft iMrhrri floi Aim-tirolMiilonil (m^i 

' " ■ i * 

< rrlnvMt Ihli In lMdlvhliMlliPit 

. • iiiri lorhrr rripmMlblllt]f ihw rrlritiiM: 
10 li(f mhrJiilt ni llif idMlnhirMlnH* ■ 

; I diUnAllnn nf rrrhlii u^U In ipprlill^^r^ 



J froiiriR K^iilf jcMlono ! . 

' liornlnK oiprrlrrifM fnr ill nhMo 
/MrnrillfM flf uMliiv 

•|pro\ililQii u Id liiin drpili Ifi id9» 
'I ifrii and iii up,ouit Irirnliii 
I iclUltlia In ollidr aitia 

* provliioR for frci|urK( on« lo imt or , 

imII iroup Imirucila lo Unli, . 
^ iKp^rlcncio froM^virloiw fUHi 
■ i • ' . ■ . 

/ • riJictiM o( ipoon iHlna irciinUufo 
tililch.foiur dfprnilfnci 



V rflfUrrnllalUn nf plti anl iMitUni 



II IdfM for EdiicallonJil PruKrAM or / 
thi riituri j' 

' ■ , ■ • " . ' ■ 
• Ifichtro orianlKril InloiMM / . 

' till or iyluj du ti(iiHfpMt>frim UpU^ 



■ / 
/' 

I 



• OK liaac 4 lypM of irnupiii latu^ illmr; 
liujUldual aliHl)! lod inhmlntf , j - v, 

^ ■ - ■ ■'■ " ' 1 

• UMcliidiilc'd (Iw drprndlna on drarrr Af* - 
. riliponalbllltif obiilAfil 

• liKchiri vlll ipfn/nart llMf pUniilnn ' 
«ndilwl)(ln( ,/ 

•lielllcrto y||j jarnf uroiip ipirr, arolnir f 
rwM, ,|farnln| UUrauilfi uit IndUM 

V: ■ : '■■/■■;' 

'/ eoipoiir built icbrtluli nmiirtVird lo : • 
ipiclllcillono vrllirn by inu of -f ; v 
' liaclifrr' . v ' ' ••/' " ■' 

• UdUlduol ludy ^orrflo Miipprd lar' 4 
; ' 'OuluMUd Ir^tiucllnn' ■;. ;(■;; ■ '^'^.^ 
■ ■ ' ■ ' ■.■ ■/■■■V 

; •dMcaUoA by oppolMifiuynA 0 prraonil bial 

^» rrf-pWitipf|ltnc» packiAfa «blrh coA ii' 
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.1^ . * ■ ■ ■ _ ' 1--^-..- - : 

^ 7 , ■ ' ' , ■ . ^ - ■ • 

Mlntzberg's (1978) suggestion that strategy be defined as a pattern 

. ^ ^ ■' . 

^ of key decfsigns over time has been widely adopted (see for example, 
^Andrews, 1980), A major claim for the usefulness of the pattern defini- 
tion is that strategy thus defined does not have to be deduced from the 
conscious intentions of the decision maker. In Mintzberg's example: « 

When Richard Nixon, early in his first term of office, 
made a number of decisions to favor Southern voters - 
(appointment of Supreme Court justices from the South, 
interference with school ihtegration plans, etc. )> the 
press quickly coined the phrase "Southern. strategy". 
Their action, corresponded exactly to ours as researchers.: 
despite no explicit statement, of iptent, the press per^ 
ceived a consistency in a stream <^f decisions and 
labeled it a strategy, (1978:935)^. . • / 

Although the 'pattern definij^on thus frees researchers to make 

their own analysis, it should uot be forgotten that the researcher's 

discovery of pattern is a cognitive, process not different in kind from 

attempts to create order made by those in the ^ organization studied. 

And, the pattern that the organization's strategist sees is highly 

' . ' ■ I 

.relevant to the researdher — eVen if it is not acce'pted a priori as the 

only relevant interpretation of a decision stream,* No*" one is . more ^ 

motivated than the thoughtful organization leader" to discover m'eaning 

in the tangible activities of the organization. In pur concern not to 

•bei bound by the deliberate intentions of decision makers, we should not 

abandon study of the CEO's interpretations as particularly valuable 

clues to understanding strategic decisions. 

Written materials prepared by organizational leaders offer a piar~ 

ticularly rich source of data on the strategic patterns seen by those 

who create strategy. Several ^methods of analysis are ava-llable to 
...... • • ' 

systeimtically study such material, Onie of these methods, which focuses 



( -2- 
on causal assertions, is described in this paper. 'The outcome of this 
laethod of analysis is a "mental map" of concepts and their effects on 
one another. The method, developed by Robert Axelrod and his associates 
(1976), has been used to analyze both historical and contemporary material 
in political science. In this paper it is applied to a set of speeches 
* made by a superintendent ofl schools over .a fifteen' year period, 

■ , ■ ! ' , ■ ■ , ' * 

. . The aim of the research reported is tp document the development of 



the superintendent's thoughts abo^ft Icey strategic decisions over time. 
Several different sequences of development are evident in -r the series of 
%k mental maps developed so far from the speech file. The researcher with 



access to this kind of documentary evidence has a rich context for under- ' . 
"standing the pattern which ia 'decision-maker ascribes to a series of. 
actions. Without this context Important concepts are likely to be over- 

. , _ ^ ...... 

looked, ^or given m^ore superficial, treatment than documentary evidence 

\ , - ■ . , ' . 

makes possible. . * - 

■ 1 ' \ . • • ' • . a 

The Need for Documentary Analysis 
It. is hot necessarily easy to identify a pattern in strategic de- 

'.:a' . • . ■ ' 

■ ' ■ . • 0 ' 

cisions. Documentary analysis offers the strategy researcher an entree 
to the breadth and depth of organizational decision making over time 
that financial records, . interviews and even participant observation 
cannot capture alone. 

The traditional case study method of investigating strategy often 

depends upon in-depth interviews with organizational participants. While 

■ ■ ■ .■ ■ ■ r .... 

, this method can generate marr^ details, it can still -be difficult to cap- 
ture the complexity of strategic decisi6iis---'e8pecially in the past. ' 
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. . . ;■■ ■ ..„;:-3- _ V_ 

' The researcher conducting interviews faces an interesting kind of 
simplifying filter. Organization members mu3,t try to "tejLl their story" 
in an understandable way to a relatively naive outsider. No matter how 
well prepared, the outsider cannot understand the many details that 
affect decision-^iaking. It is 'unavoidable that many complicating de- 
tails are edited from the accounts these individuals offer to the outside 
observer. -But th^n, as a "story" b;egins to take shape, new details are 
presented in a way which makes them fit with the previous account into 
one whole... Even the theme that things, aire not logical here has an edit- 
ing effect, it tends to suppress the expectable. 

. effect of "the.setory" becomes more problematic as the 

researcher becomes an accomplice. As a l,eader is presented as particu-* 
larly creative and adaptive, or an organization becomes cast as mired 
'in tradition, or the threat of foreign imports, is identified as a key 
element of the environment, we begin to ask more and more questions 
about creativity, tradition and imports 1 These threads can easily be- 
come stronger bonds in the. story than they are^'?n^'^^«€frgan±zation. 

The potential bias of following' a few threads through many decisions, 

' ... ■ ■ * . - ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

is compounded when longitudinal accounts of strategy are desired. The 

current, view of the organization colors • recollectlpn of past decisions. 

The pa^st^'lls unconsciously edited to fit the present, and anticipated 

future ( s o)* Many who have rewritten their restime as 

they apply for a new job can attest to the possibilities of this kind 

of refocusing. . ; _ ^ - ' 

I If key decision makers are no longer available to the: interviewer* 

it is even more difficult to reconstruct past decisions. The accounts 



4S 



of secondary actors are colored not only by present perceptions 'of . 
strategy but also by the my.ths about past leaders and past activities 
which have grown up in the organization itself (Wilkins arid Martin, * 

1980)1 ' . • . ' . \ 

Longitudinal and comparative reaearch is perhaps easier to accom- 

■ ^ ' ' ' ' . ^ ' ' ' ' ' . ■ \ 

plish through the PIMS.data base, the ^publicly available financial in- 
formation distributed in response to SEC requirements, and the publica- 
tions of inviBStment services. The problem here, however, is one of ^ 
detail. The periodic nature of suth reports can obscure intervening 
decisions. Many 4esirable f iguresi such as advertising expenditures 
(H^tton and Schendel, 1977, 99) are not publicly available. Further, 
correlation does not .necessarily imply causality, .as recent crit^; : '<^^] 

"J " :' , • ■ * ' ' ' 

PtMS based studies have argued (Eumelt, 1981). 

Systematic analysis of the documents generated by organizational 
participants for their own use can help* counter these problems. Ai?thoughl 
documents have always been drawn upon by those interested in strategic 
decisions, little has been done in the, f iiald of strati^ic management^ to 
subject written material to rigorous content analysis. 

Content analysis provides an unobtrusive measure of the. items which 

t . ■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ • . 

concerned organization members at the time of a decision, and their in ter- 
relation8hips\ This tally can be used -as-" the" raw material from which- 
pa''ttern is generated by the researcher. It can also be used to supple- 
:ment financial* records, interviews and observations; as the means ot 
jogging the memory of informants; and as the source of ideas for further 
investigation. • 



It is important that documentary analysis reflects past interpreta-V 

• -tion of deciisions* It .is, unbiased by current strategic concepts. Memos, 
reports, notes of meetings and. so on reflect the data that was most 
salient at the tdsae of decision. 

Because documentary analysis uses real-time observations, it also 
offers a more stable basis fpr comparing different time periods than 
interviews allow, .Changes in annual reports, in the empl^sis of press 
releases and so on kre apt to be more .accura:te indicators of change* in . 
strategic pattern than- recollection^provides. 

Finally, the study of documents is apt to generate more detail than 
either memory or financial records provide. Thousands of *pages of 
material are dommonly available in an. organization. Documents prepared 
for different .uses cover the same time period. Though 'time consuming to 

• analyze, a wealth of detail is available. Because it was generated for 

a variety of internal uses, it has not been homogenized .to fit one 

■ ■ , . 1 ■ ' ' 

"story" about, the organization, ^ * ' I . 

■ * . . ... ■ i 

' • ! . 

The use of dociiments is not without difficulty, however,' tiles 

« ■ • ■ ■ , I 

are often frustratingly incomplete. The documents that are' available 
are the shadow cast by the action which interests the researcher~and 
not action- itself. Even more problematic, the document- written from one 



individual to another is an instrument of persuasion, I,t jcannot be 
taken soleJLy as the author's opinion; it may be the author's opinion 



of the opinion which will affect the audience. 



'Despite these probleilis, the study of documents can be very impor-. 
tant for* the researcher interested in understanding organizational de- 
cisionimaLking over, long periods of time. Financial "records are periodic. 
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and limited in scope arwj explanatory power. Interviews simplify and 

•, . \ ■ • ■ ■ , 

distort. Key participants in past decisions forget or leave the organ- 
ization. Documents are a necessary supplement- to these sources. 

The problems of* document analysis can be deflated in various ways. 
The sheer bulk of paper, generated by the organization will hopefully 
provide some evidence of the events which most interest the researcher, 
even though many documents are lost. Many documents also can be inter- 



preted as providing the context for action • Especially in the large 
organization where foraal communication is i:equiri^d, they are used by. 
organization members themselves to help interpret decisions. Finally,, 
comparison of documents written for different audiences over long 
periods of time may help sort the opportunistic remark from more in- ' 
. trin^ic interpretation. It is hard to lie consistently over a long 

period of time. If the decision maker continues to communicate a lie, 

* . . ■■ 

' " . '. , ■ 

it tends to take on a life of its own and become at least partially the 
truth. ' ' • 

Alternative Methods of Analysis | 
The researcher interested in discovering strategic patterns often . 
can draw upon an extraordinary varie^^N^^^wri^tten material. Budgets, 
annual reports, news releases, formal internal reports., planning docu- 
ments, newsletters, correspondence, ^^agendas, minutes of meetings and 
the like are supplemented by memos, WjP^l^i^g ^^^^s* records of appoint- 



ormal« 



ments, telfiSphone logs, and other informal* written materials , Sqme of 
these documents are publicly available. Other , materials can be fouad 
within the organization; if not in the company's formal archives,! then 

' ' r ' ^52'- .... ' ' , 



In the files 'Of Individuals. Often the same kind of document Is 'avails- 
able over the period of years required by the strategy researcher. 

While^the ^problems of^ winnowing such' material can be substantial, 
I have found In several, organizations a relatively complete set of. 
similar materials » such as the fifteen years of speeches used as >in ex-* 
ample In this paper» which shed significant light on- strategic concerns.' 
Written materials of this sort can be analyzed In a variety of ways: 

The most straightforward analysis Involves direct count of words 
used, with particular attentldnj given to changes In word usage from 
document to document. This approach has been used, for example, to 
analyze statements made by world leaders -prior to World War I In an 
effort to predict the outbreak of hostilities, and It has been used to 
Identify trends In social concerns from the U.S. and Soviet media 
(Lasswell, Leites and Associates, 19^9; Pool, 1970). 

Word based analysis rlends Itself to computer analysis.^ The General 
Inquirer (Pool, 1970), written In the mid-i950s tq facilitate the study 
of political communication, is perhaps the best known of these programs.' 
A summary of its descendents and other recent programs for content analysis 
can be'found In Holstl (1969). 

t A problem with content analysis focused on words alone Is that It 
cannot, capture the larger sense of the overall docxmient. Rhetorical 
analysis, directed a^^he document as a whole*', concentrates at this level 
of analysis. There are many different schemes of rhetorical analysis — 

- — ' — • ; • ■■ ' ■ / 

, ^1 have looked so far only at natural language documentsVbut 
financial documents also record strategic decisions, and can db used to . 
discover strategic i)attern (Boland, 1979; Boland and Pondy, 198iy. . 



(Perelman and Olbrechts-Tyteca, 1969; Corbett, 1969), but each attempts 
to connnent oc^ the way in which a document bridges between speaker and 
audience, l/iy own attempt to use this approach (Huff, 1980) draws es- 
pecially upon Aristotle's basic concepts of arrangement, style and argu- 

o ■ ' 

ment, to compare documents generated by two opposing groups in an organ- 

' - ■ * ' oh , ' 

ization. * • v^' 



Rhetorical analysis is particularly helpful in analyzing long docu- 
ments and screening a large number of documents. Once a subject of 
particular interest has been identified, more detailed attention can be 
given to specific passages and/or to "more limited aspects of a document. 
Focusing on the arguments made in support of (or against) specific ac- 
tions. seems especially useful. 

Steven Toulmin, a philosopher, • has suggested that arguments are ' 

logically composed of several different elements: the basic claim it- 

self, the data .offered in support of that claim, an expressed or implied 

warrant or principle that make it possible to deduce the claim from the 

.evidence, and qualifications limiting the scope of the claim (Toulmin: 

1958). Mason and Mltroff (1981a, 198]Jii) have used this scheme extensively 

in their consulting and research asfa means of making the basis of 

strategic arguments (and strategic alternatives) clearer to decision 

makers. There are however some problems witlf using this method of 

■■ ■ \ ^ ■ . 

analysis ( ) and Toulmin himself is supposed to have 

said , he did not mean to be ^interpreted literally. 

Ariother method, for more explicit analysis focuses on caysal asser- 
tions* Bougon, Welch and Binkhorst (1977) developed one scheme for in- 
ferring the causal assumption used by organization members. A simpler 



scheme has been developed by Robert Axelrod (1976),^' Both 'approaches 
generate a "mental map" of concepts used by decision makers. The con- 
cepts are connected by arrows indicating causal relationships. 

While analysis based on cause alone misses ^some significant 
subtleties (siich as the assertion that something exists or that one 
concept is an example of another more general concept), it might be 
said that causal beliefs lie at the heart of organizatioual strategy. 
Strategy is devised because organiza£ion leaders believe that they 
can have an impact on their organization arid their environment, they 
believe they know how to cause things to happen. This approach there- 
fore seems to have particular promlse^f or strateg^^esearch. 

■. ■ ■ = ■ , ■ ■ . V ' • ■ ' • ' 

The Superintendent's Speech File 
As an example of documentary analysis based on causal assertions 
the rest of this paper will discuss a research ^project focused on seventy 
three speeches delivered from 1965 to 1980 by an Illinois superintendent 

of schools. Analysis of the speech file is part of a larger project in- 

■ * 

2 * ^ ■ ' 

vestigating decision-ma.king in three school districts. Ifl the larger 

■ - 'A 

project we are interested in the way numerous individuals have an effect 
on strategic decisions, and in the way past and concurrent decisions 
interrelate. The study of. the speech file is an important piece of 
evidence about the way in which a key actor j the superintendent in pne 
ofc' our study districts, has interpreted strategic issues and tried to 
influence others to. make similar interpretations. 

Louis R. Pondy is co-investigator in this study, which is funded 
by the National Institute of Education, Grant no. G-8b-0152. 



The seventy three speeches represent virtually a complete record • 
of the superintendent's public addresses from the time he received his 
doctorate to' the present, made as he held three positions of major re-^ 
sponsibility in two districts. The bulk of the speeches were delivered 
to staff (29 speeches), 'the general public (16), students (11) and 
parents (5), All of the early- speeches are written in sentence form, 
but more recent speeches are generally preserved in outline. ^ 

The preliminary scan of these speeches is being made in the spirit 
of general rhetorical analysis. Each speech was given a number coded 
by audience and year of delivery. An /Indecks'' file car4 was completed 
for each speech,'^ indicating the organization of the speech and major ' 
subjects covered. This general coding makes it possible to select groups 
of speeches for closer analysis. For example^ a number of the speeches 
show significant overlap, opening up the possibild^ty for an analysis of 
change in thinking about -specif ic concepts. 

' "Mental Maps" of Causal Statements 
One type of more specialized analysis follows a modification of the 
coding manual developed by Wrightson for Axelrod (Axelrod, -1976:291-33^). 
All'causal statements in the document analyzed are identified by one-of 

two coders and pla^ced into 'one of the nine categories Identified in. 

■• ■ ■ ' > 

Table 1. 

. ■ r - ■ . ' 

"^This card allows coded holes to be punched out along the periphery 
of the card. When a "needle" is inserted^ into the corresponding hole on 
air cards, the coded cards' fall out. The number and simplicity of the . 
data being recorded, as weli as its exploratory nature, made this, method 
preferable -to computerized coding, which is also possible. 
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Symbol Definition • . , 

/+/ , positively affects - * 

/-/ negatively affects . ' ' 

/+/ will not hurt, does not prevent, is. no.t harmful 

/O/ will not help, does not promote, is, of no benefit to 

/b.1 may or may not be related to, affects indetermlnably 

/ml affects in sope non-zero way 

/O/ does not matter for, has no affect on, has no 

- - relation to ~ 

7**/ is equivalent to, is defined as* 

/€/ is an example of, is one member of* 



/*Categories not used by Axelrod. 

Table 1; Coding Categories 

■ ■ ' • ■ , . .| ■ ■ .= ■ ■ 

;At the end of this procedure the phrases coniaected by these linking 

causal concepts are assigned an identifying letter. All statements are 

examined for equivalency, following rules specified in' the code book. 

Equivalent . statements are supplied the same letter. A "map" or series 

of maps is then constructed of connected statements. 

Applications of this method in three studies conducted by Axelrod 

and' his associates show complete consistency. In maps covering 43 to 

116 distinct assertions, there are no instances of inconsistent asser- 

• '\ ■ . ■ 

tions by the speaker (Axelrod, 1976:229-230) • The coding process it- 

' ' '■ ; • . ■ ■ . " ' ■ ■ * ■■■ . ■ 

self has also been shown to be quite reliable. These studies show 96 

percent agreement.. between: coders on the location of caixse and effect 

(the "side" of , the causal sign to which statements were assigned) and 

97. percent agreement on the direction of the sign (positive or negative) 

(Axelrod, 1976:227) • Agreement on whether or not a^ causal statement 



has been made is more difficult to obtain,., since many of these state- 

* ■ . " ■ 

ments must be'^ inferred. However, Axelrod obtained an intercoder re-. 

*' ' 'I ' ' ' ' 

liability of 80 percent on tliis aspect of the coding procedure. 

While a series of maps can be generated a^.a distillation of a 

speech in its entirety, we have been particularly interested in using 

this method to follow specific concepts. For example, we have a . 

particular interest in the role that "individualized instruction"^plays 

in the district. One of the sui erintehdent's early speeches includes 

this statement about the- importance of individualized instruction: 

We 've^ known for a loug time that: 

a) . Children learn at different rates of speed; 

b) . that children's interests. are varied; 

c) . • that knowledge is related; 

d) . that responsibility is obtained by allQwing 

people to take responsibility; 

e) . and learning is non-sequential i --.^ 

Let's review these once again so that we^can better 
identify some principles on which future' educational 
programs will be grounded. (1) It seems to me that 
one of the first principles evolving from the preceding 
X statements is that education is an "individual" not a 
mass„ process. I believe that this principle will lead 
* us to individualize instructure.more and more as the 
years progress. If we believe that education is an 
affair of thfe individual, that people learn at differ- 
ent rates of speed, and that individual's interests 
are different, we must agree that we need to indi- 
vidualize instruction to a much greater degree in the 
future than we are now doing. 

This statement includes one of the many kinds of ambiguity which - 

occur in the speeches. THe statement "let's review these [points]" 

would seem to indicate that the secdhd part of the text is equivalent 

to the first. The last sentence, however, indicates a causal connection 

between, the two, which was taken by the coder to over-ride the use of 

the word "review". 



/*The statement was thus initially coded into the following set of claims! 



Children learn at different 
rates of speed (A) 

Children's interests are 
varied (B) 

Knowledge is.reJited (C) 

Responsibility is obtained 
by allowing people to take 
responsibility (D) 



A, B, C, D 



/+/. education £s an individual 
and not a mass "process (E) 

/+/ E 



/+/ E 



/+/ . individualize instruction (F) 



These claims generate* the following map: 




F . 



Figure 1 ^-hows a condensed version of the much larger map in which this 
sequence can be found on the left. 



/ 



Figure 1 about here 



Pattern in Causal Maps Over Time 
The data from the speech file indicate several ways in which causal 
beliefs develop over time. Some of these patterns can be cast in very 
general terms whicH' might be expected to occur in the strateg^iq. thinking 
of leaders from many different kinds of organizations. » 

1. Simple addition and subtraction ^' In many cases an argument is 
repeated from speech to speech with modest variations of the following 
■ sort : '.. , • ■ . *■ 
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(1) >^!I3^M becomes 





becomes J3^0 t^P 

H 



In such cases the structure of the argument stays the same, but a 
set of contributing factors or outcomes is altered.\ While emphasis for 
a particular audience or pccasion may account for many of th^se altera- 
tions, if a change of^this sort is sustained over time the evidence 
seems strong that the speaker's own thinking has cl|anged, and we might 
expect a concomitant change in strategy. For example, new actions re- 
lated to^ cause C should emerge i^ example 1, and actions tied, to out- 
comes Q and R in example 2 should beciome extinct.* 

2. Figure to Ground . . One interesting outcome of the superintendent 
study involves the concept of individual instruction, which was cited 
in our interviews with the superintendent , as one reason for developing 
computer instruction. Individual instruction-has become an old and 
apparently trite phrase among educators. , Without conscious decision we 
assumed the use of this concept by the superintendent and others in the 
district was the reflection of current jargon. The interview data alone 
did not suggest it was important. 

After beginning to analyze the speech file, however,^ we felt that ■ 
we*had not given sufficient attention to the concept of individual in- 
struction. Individual instruction was the subject of complicated causal 
maps in speeches made by the superintendent in the late 1960s. Borrow- 
ing the vocabulary of psyphology, this was the sal ietft "figure" in these 
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early causal maps. It was reduced to part of the "ground" in later 
maps, however,' which feature a new dominant concept— computer literacy. 

Analysis of the speech file showed that in an earlier period the ^ 
superintendent had actively explored "the reasons for institutionalizing 
a curriculum based on individualized instruction, and he listed literally 
dozens of Implications of this approach for school operations (Figure 1) . 
These implications fluctuated over a petiod of several years, an indica- 
tion of actively developing a viable strategy. Then, partially as a 
result of severe financial constraints, the superintendent's focus of 
attention ^shlf ted in the speeches, and individual instruction moved to 
a secondary focus. 

At the end of the time period wb studied, individual instruction 
is.onjB of several factors which contribute to the ^eed for computer in- 
struction in the schools* The path of development' qver the entire time 
period can be generalized in this form: 

A- 



becomes 



This pattern indicates a continuity in strategic concern that we had 
not previously detected, and reveals a potential consistency' between 
policies. Implemented earlier, as a part of indlvidualizin;g instruction, 
and current efforts to introduce the computer curriculum. 1^^^^^ ' 

3. Ground to Figure . The reverse of the development jiiist des- 
cribed is the movement from ground to figure. -In this case, the concept 

>B (in . example S) emerges from casual mention in' e/rlier speeches to 
major importance in later papers. The movement is from a periphery 

.position as one of several subsidiary points to a central concept. 
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» 

4. Experimental Placement , The inc^ased interest in computers, 
culminating in a new program aimed at. producing "computer literacy" 
might be. thought of as-an example of movement ; from figure to grounds 
On closer examination the superintendent's interest in computers took 
several forms before settling on the idea of com^Juter literacy. This 
is a third pattern which also might be taken as generic. At different 
points in time a concept may be is linked to different arguments. 



(4) t. ■ W. ^ > 



t2 • C ^x— 



^3 




It appears as if the possibilities of this concept are being explored 
by provisionally linking it' to a variety of other concerns. In de- 
velopments.of this sort one might expect relatively little action, 
until a stable pattern is developed. The indication of a more stable 
pattern may well be the more modest addition and subtractioji outlined 
in example fT^ 

5. Borrowed Logic ; The speech file shows at least one incident * 
of a fifth pattern of development in which very similar arguments being 
made about different subjects. 
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becomes 

A ^ X y C' 



In this example the argument outlined with respect to subject X is re- 

markably .similar to an earlier argument about subject B, Although not 

^'completely identical, impact C' is similar to C, D' is similar to D, 

* ' 

This is formal evidence of using past experience, of drawing a clolse 
analogy between two diffeirent arguiaents. If the analogy Holds, one 
might expect activities to move with special speed in this pattern of 
development, 'as past experience is <}rawn upon, 

6, .. Diffusion . WhiJ.e' the speech f^e has. not yet generated a 
specific example, it seems highly likely that with more information 
about the superintendent's contacts it would be possible to identify 
concepts and even entire arguments in his thinking that have come' from 
others in the 'field. While the structure might be modestly altered, 
'an example 'of the following sort would seem to be strong evidence of 
shared thinking, « 



(6) organization" a A — > B'- 

/C 

organization 3 





^- r 
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Identif ication of this kind of pattern might shed interesting li|ht 
on industry-wid^ practices and their impact on the individual organiza-* 

.... ^ . . - ; . V' ; ■ ■ . • ' I 

tion. If temporal evidence were available,*the direction of diffusion 
might also be established. * 

Conclusion 
V, ■ . 

When Mint zb erg began using the term pattern he seems to have belen 

primarily interested in finding a way of relating a <contemporaneous|set 
of actions. The question was whether the outsider could find in the 
, activities of dn organization one unifying theme— a way of connecting 
actions into an overarching strategy, such as Nixon's "Southern strategy. 

The analytic techniques reviewed in^'this paper provide methods 
which can assist this search. Applied to documents generated by organ- 
izational actors, the causal maps technique in particular can hia jised 
to graphically show the connection which actors themselves draw between 
important concepts. These connections form one piece of evidencjB avail- 
able to researchers for making their own assessment of corisistei|cy in 
decision making. * • 

■ ■ ■ - K ' ■ 

Documentary analysis can also provide the clues to strategic paj:- 



tern in a second and larger sense. Here the pattern Is one that crosses 
strategies. The consistency sought occurs through tdLme; It links 
strategies. In this sense the notion of pattern is akin to Mi'ntzberg's 
discussion of Volkswagon's development from post WW II to the present. 

Documentary evidence may be able to shqw the way in yhich the "same 
concept is reintSrpreted and placed in a different position in d new 
causal net. The preliminary study of the speech file leads me to « 
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speculate that this kind of evidence will be able to show such contir 
nuities across strategies. This is a particularly importanjt: kind o|;; 
evidence to have for better unerstanding the process of strate'air re-r i 

• ■ .\ I'iT ' ■ I 

formula t ion • * 
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varied,. 
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• reiponattiiJl^an obtained by 
gI loving /pebple to take 
reaponslbllity 
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vphyalcil and psychological 
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and learner luat be appropriate 
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mt ^xm one staite to 
another ' 
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,Fi.giinj 4: ConcBpls Involving Individual Education Jroin ^'Education for the Tiitnre"^ (1965) 
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Abstract " . • . - 

§ The changing use of language is a particularly important source of ^ata 

for. understanding the way in which leaders structure and restructure their 
interpretation of decision situations. This paper presents a method of 
analyzing leader statements about decision situations as' a series of argu- 

Ik ments* In this perspective,' the leader is seen as needing to find an argu- 

ment, that is strong enoujgh to warrant action. The chief executive's. 

11 . participation in many discussions can be interpreted as the\:onstruction of 

i^; trial arguments to see if they have such strength. ^ ■ r 

K Deciding on a way to approach a decision' situation can be a time con- 

11 suming process, however, and another important leadership activity :is to 

llr influence organization members to adopt jsimilar ot compatible intefpreta- . 

11 tions. The behavior required, to effectively frame a situation can^diff 

l^- ^ from the behavior required to effectiively transmit that frame to others. 

I; The conclusion of the paper speculates that in tJ^ne pressured situations 
• the leader* s broad responsibilities make it likely, that others will" more- 

ilv quickly be able to frame' situations and begin to influence others.. 



More often than they would, like, leaders find that an issue they thought 
was "solved'" reasserts itself and becomes a problem again. In fact, seventy 
percent of the situations managers described fdr Lyles' (1981) study of^ 
problem formulation began with' vague feelings -of unease about the solution 

to a situation which' had been previously acted upon. In a two and half year 

\ ' " , ^ ■ * 

study which /Louis Pondy and -I have made of over .a dozen issues facing three 

school 'districts, one situation in particular had this character. 

- ' ■ - :■ . . ..v . ■ 

Several years before we began- studying **. Allison Park" (pseudonyms are 

'/■:* ■' ' ' . y . . ' ' .. " ^ 

used/throughout this paper), the school board had decided to dlose TopQ 
School in response to a number, of factors", including declining enrollments'./ 
"hen we began interviewing, in November 1979., the Tope issue appeared to .be 
moving toward a final phase of razing the building and. selling thie land for 
residential lot^. In the next year and a half , however, the focus of deci- 
sion making shifted a number of times, and finally involved a widely debated 
option of closing one or. more neighborhood schools and reopening Tope as J 

one of several centrally located* buildings. 

.... ^ ■ ^ , ' 

Dick Ingram, the superintendent of Allison Park, found it initially 

difficult' to resolve in his own mind how these options should be compared. 

- \ ■•„. . •\ ■ ' . - 

Thet Tope issue was politically vblawLle, and had both financial and educa- 

• . - ^ • " * ".'^ 

tional ramifications. Only after six months of conversation, intensive 

public hearings, hommlttee consideration, outside consultation and other 

problem, formulating activities was Ingram confident of the choice to be" 

recommended to the vboard.^ This paper discusses the way in which Ingram 

reformulated the Tope' School issue-in hia^own. mind and then speculates 

about the potential tension between the task of problem- formulation itself , 

and the task of influencing others to accept a given formulation. 
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■ . ■ , ■ ■ -:2- ■ ■ ■ 

Data and Coding . . ^ ^ 

The data for this investigation is drawn from the verbatim transcripts 
of fourteen interviews with Ingrain conducted between November 197? and 
July 1981 by Lou Pondy ai>d myself. (Three other telephone intierviews could/ 
not be transcribed verbatim,') The interviews were transcribed into the » 
computer and coded f or ^asier access, A complete record of school board., 
minutes was also coded by subject, as were articles published in the. local 
newspaper. Our understanding of the Tope issue was further enhanced by at- 
tending sfeven board meetings, interviewing two board members and/one princi- 
pal twice each, attending a faculty platining committee, and other less for- . 

mal contacts with the school district and its personnel, yTope School was 

/ . 

• ./ 

not the only foaus of our investigations at tKIs site, but during the spring 

■ ' . ■ . • ■ . ■ * ■ ■ ■ ' 

of 1981 it dominated most of the district's attention, and therefore most 

of our attention. 

To understand Ingram's attempt to make sense of the Tope issue the 
study focuses on the language he used^ and the arg^ifiVits he made, in our 
interviews. The interviews have the advantage ^ being collected during' 
the process of deliberation, in contrast to yifost studies of decision-making 
which rely on retrospective ot laboratory ssvidence, ^ 

The scheme of content analysis applied, to the interviews. .'com.es from a 

philosopher, Steven Tpulmin (1957, 1979). Toulmin suggested frhat in most 

natural situations; . individuai^ make assertions without being sure that 

those assertions are true. This perspective fits the policy maker very • 

well. The issues about which policy decisions must.be made almost -always 

involve considerable uncertainty. Policy makers tpy to find evidence, that 

* ' , ' • . ■ • ' ■ ■ ■ 

Is strong enough to justify making a decision, even though that evidence 

is rarely conclusive. Because the links between evidence and conclusions 

oftpn are not immediately apparent, policy makers can be thought of as 



having "arguments" with themselves and others. The purpose of these argu- 
mejits isrto find a logical structure of sufficient strength to warrant 
action. 

A Toulmiri .offers five categories for analyzing arguments. The main line 
of the argument c'onsists of a "claim" and the "data" offered in support of 
that claim. Since uncertainty Is involved, additional support, or * 
"warrants," are often added which suggest why the jump from evidence to 

claim should be taken. In' fact , the speaker sometimes provides, "backing" 

fi t, -' * • 

to further support the warrant. Finally, the claim may be "qualified" by 

■ .» * 
the speaker to indicate the conditions under which it might not be true. 

For this analysis, the fourteen interviews (^20006 lines, or about 670 

double spaced pages of text) were coded 'by topic, » Toulmin's categories of 

argument were then. applied to the 9423 lines of interview material which 

involved the Tope issue. As an example of the material- which resulted. 

Figure 1 diagrams' this statement:-- - ~ — - 

The three school" campus ' isn' t going to go unless I push 
} it, I think. I don't think it's one that's naturally' 

* going to come up on the Board. It will be presented 
as an alternative and unless it's overwhelmingly finan- 
cially attractive I think the inclination would be to. 
stay in the neighborhood pattern, go for a referendum, ^ 
sell Tope,. escrow the money, invest ,it, and take secu- 
rity in the fact that there'll be money In the bank if 
we need to add some more space at some time. 

Figure 1 about here 

To further structure the va^t amount of material available in the , 
interviews, the 350 claims which were identified using Toulin were further 
codfed for the main subject of each claim. A summary of some of the re- 
sults of this coding procedure are included in table 1. . 

. y " ■ Table 1 about here 



. n * Analysis ' 
The coding summarized in Table 1 indicates a significant break around 
December 1980, first in the kind of claims Ingram was making, and then in 

his attentiveness to the Tope issu e. Before the December interview, m any 

claims, and indeed much of the data offered .to support them, involve 
present or anticipated actions. 

Then, in response to events which will be described below, Ingram be- 
gan to have doubts about the District's overall approach Co; the Tope issue. 
^ clear 'signal of this shift back to probl^em formulation" is that the claims 
^eing made directly involve the criteria for decision making. The end of 
this reformulation period is not wel]^def ined, but by the end of April 
Ingram had again begun 'to focus on action. In June, the month, of the board 
decision on the Tope issue, his action oriented assessments often involve 
how individual board members were likely to vote, and how he thought they 

should vote. / \ * . 

Our data on the Tope issue providjbs a unique opportunity to look at 
^executive problem formulation, or in this case ref ori^^lation, in an organi- 
zational context. Ve^y little research ha^'^en 4one in this area (Lyles,* 
1^81:61), especially in non-laboratory settings. Lyles' work (1981), 
based on recollective interviews with thirty-three middle and upper 
managers, led. to a heuristic model with three general phases: (1) a 
period of individual .awareness and Incubation, which is activated by some 
triggering event into (2) an organizational phase of information gathering, 
problem rationalization and debate, until (3) some resolution is reached. 
Lyles documents, however, that most problem formulating episodes cycle 
through the steps of problem formulation more than once. Qu inn (1980), 
.. wHo studied strategic change in a number of major corporations , supports 
.the notion that redirection of organizational efforts is an iterative and 
time consuming* process, with both analytical and political componemts. 
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The Tope Issue follows this broad outllnerd'f the problem formylatlQii 
process* Our data collected during the period of decision making allow3» 
however I for a more detailed look at the content rather than the process 
-of-'decl-s^ion-makingv— This— examinxililOT on Cfiree 

questions: 

1« What causes departures from an established line of deci^^lon 
making? • 

2. What feeds the recycling, invglved in the period of reforjw^ 
lation? ' . ^ 

3. How is a nfew direction established? 

The results of this analysis can be summarized in the following way, 

1. The appearance of new. alter natives, did not > per se, dislocate the 
established flow of decision making * Ingram identified four alternatives 
for Tope in our first, November 1979, interview^ they were to rentV lease 
for a nominal fee, turn the buil4ing over to the town for senior housing, 
or tear the building down and sell the iand» By February 1980 Irigram 
claimed that "we are leading to the logical conclusion of razzing the | 
building." He also noted, however, that a fifth central campus** altema-; 
tive had received some attention* Interest in this alternative steomied 
f-rom the financial advantages of operating out of fewer buildings, and 
the ease with which the district could offer a school lunch program* 



The constellation of alternative resolutions of the Tope issue had 
changed, to our surprise, when we began Interviewing again in the fall 
of 1980, The town planning commission had revitalized the senior housing 
option Ingram had previously dismissed* Then, a local church interested 
In expanding ^their facilities contacted the/district* In October Ingram 
expected that Tope would go to/fene of these two buyers* ; Theise changes in 
the Tope issue, which demanded adaptation in Ingram's activities and his 
predictions, did not, however, cause hifjx to rethink the general direction 
established several years earlier* / i . 

2* Indistinguishable alternatives » on the basis- of criteria already 
established^ did not, per se, disrupt the established flow of decision jt 
making * The criteria for deciding what to do with the Tope building were 
rarely mentioned directly In this period* Ingram was concerned with being . 
financially responsible* He also wanted to maintain the district/ a inde- 
pendence in the decision; while being responsive to town and neighborhop4 
welfare in choosing a user of the building* Neither the church nor the 
town appeared to have a clear edge over the other on these dimensions , ; 
but Ingram suggested several times that the more general criteria of ex- 
pediency or "a bird in the hand kind of thing,** might ""be the deciding ; 
factor* .. ■ » • 

3* Reconceptualization of the Tope issue was triggered by an argument 
presented as part of an unrelated, short term^ problem facing the district * 
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Thls argument challenged not the set -of alternatives (though it revitalized . 
a previously dismissed alternative) but the key criteria by which the 
original decision to close Tope had been made. In December ,1980', an ap- 
parently unrelated event changed the focus of attention on the Tope School 
'issue. Third grade parents from one building in tile district, dissatisfied 
by a class size iarger th^n third grades in other buildings, and unable to 

persuade-the-principal— ar--super-intendent^to:-^ — 

and brought their complaint to the school board. During several public 
' meetings the administration argued that the size of the .class was within 
the bounds of normal practice in the district over time. One parent, how- 
ever ,t^ing some of the same data presented by the administration, sug- 
gested t^at inequities among classes had increased and that even greater 
variation in class, size should be expected as enrollment continued to 
decline, • ' 

This argument highi^hted for Ingram an educational disadvantage of 
'the neighborhood schools which had previously been universallx character- 
ized as an- expensive, but educationally preferable, way to organize the 
district. Centralizing students in fewer buildings could now be. seen as ' • 
providing more options' for matching individual students, with appropriate 
- class configurations, a particularly important aspect of Allison Park's 
educational philosophy. However, if students would benefit from.larger ^ 
numbers in one build i^ig, it was important to make that decision 'before 
disposing of one^ of the largest, ^and most centrally located, ^buildings 
in the district. Ingram therefore decided to push the board to consider 
a central campus alternatives^ In .his words, the central campus concept - 
"was real to me before. ..but [the analysis of class size inequities] gave 
a different dimension to it than it had before." ^ 

. ■ • . ■ ^ 

4. Expanding the criteria considerably expanded the scop e of the 
decision and necessitated new kinds of analysis, which le ngthened the - 
. reformulation process. Once educational criteria were introduced, addi- 
tional actors-Cnotably. teachers , principals, parents and the public) be- 
came InvblvaL A series of, public meetings were held. A teacher committee 
was appointed by the board to consider "qualitative", aspects of the issue 
in its expanded form. District administrators prepared- figures on class ' 
size, classroom space and projected' costs under various assumptions. At 
the same time an external demographics consultarit was asked to look again 
at his. projections, an architect was' asked for rennovation estimates under 
various assumptions i and a financial consultant helped project district 
finances./ Commissioning and hearing these reports took almost four months, 
even though many extra meetings were held. ^ • 

\f ■ ■ . j ■ ■ " ' ' - ■ ' . 

j\ . 5. /Reformulation was shaped by the last decision about T ope and by- 
the co'n/cern with class size which trip^ered reformulation. In our first 
interview, when Ingram recapitulated the boai^d's^ initial decision to' close 
■Tope, lie indicated that some members of ,^the community felt "sandbagged" by 
the fict that identifying Tope ..as the building -to be closed was a last min- 
ute compromise decision. A parent group explicitly referred to this inci- 
dent /in one of the first meetings held in 1981 and demanded the" right to 
fully discuss any alternatives the board considered. During, the spring, 
par^t representatives often called daily to ask if special meetihgs had been 
arranged. Typically one or more members of the public exercised their right 
to /attend such, meetings. In retrospect Ingrain felt that tlie board, unused 



- • • • ' * • » . ' 

to this level of public attention, delayed conversatio^n which would have 
indicated to each other the position each was beginning to take on the Tope 
issue, ^ 

Throughout deliberations, a continued concern with class size could be 
seen. Alternatives discussed by teachers, administrators and the board in- 
cluded comparisons of 'class^-size implications, 

6, Re f o rmuia t ion con t inued "through" the" pe^ M~int6f- "~ 

' esting aspect of the* public debate about **the'^ central campus alternative 
was the "lack of specificity about which buildings would be closed or the ^ 
' grade configuration which would be assigned to remaining buildings, Var- 
' ious options continued tp be explored thro'^ugh May, when the board considered 
relocating junior high students to Tope and maintaining all of the- neighbor- 
hood-grade schools • * 

• 7, The development of a new framework, involving "future flexibility, ** 
finally allowed one altemative to be- viewed as> having a sija^niflcant edge 
; dver other alternative's. Ingram tried various .ways of reframing ;the Tope 
issue. In January^ for example,' he said "I think I would have more comfort 
with a three schoo^ central campus decision because I know it's got some 
room for error, iys reversible," In February, he felt that "from a space 
point of view the/ current pattern is a pretty inefficient use of space, 
we're going ^o have the equivalent of a whole building of unused space," 
.In April he said the^ majority of* the teaching staff would accept the cen- 
tral campus concept because of "a need to grow ^nd change" and he felt that 
^this concept was also responsive to changes in the community. ^In May he 
said that in a central campus mode "people are going to be much more 
.highly* Motivated, with much greater sense of responsibility," 

' • . ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

Despite these ^nd other potential framing concepts, however, Ingram 
was. not able to cwifidently support the central campus concept. In May, 
for example, he said: "I'm scared" about it, I'm not sure we're right 
for this key decision. It's not such a black and white clear cut kind of • 
decision," The frame that finally allowed hinr to support the central campus 
alternative and urge the board to suppoyt d.t as well was exprfijssed in terms'' 
of "future flexibility,J~ :--(i>nc nieeds of the district, cdn * 

be found throughout our interviews ^' but areHn^^ot 'f — The word^. 

"future" is used from 0 to 5 times an interview until May, when it is 
used 11 times. On June 16, however, Ingram uses the concept, of the future 
42' times; talking, for example, about "how the future of the district 
can best be spent," "the kind of participation that's required to take 
bold action in the future," and "the discomfort of /thinking about the 
• future of the district in [the neighborhood|f configuraticin." 

This brief overview of the Tope School. issue suggests some initial 

answers to the three questions asked about the content of problem reformu- 

. latioh. First,- Ingram's initial formulation of the Tope issue was able 

to withstj^d considerable variation in potential resolutions of the issue. 

It was only when aftother event raised explicit questions about, the criteria 



around which the original decision was made that he began to reconsider his 



way of framing the issue. (It might also be noted, in /support of Lyles 

i ' • ■ / . 

(1981) and Quinn (1980), that Ingram had already begun! to have doubts about 

a firm offer for Tope actually materializing; thus making reconsideration 

more likely) . 

» ■ 

Second, the introduction of new criteria considerably expanded. the 
"^s"(^pe~ of ~the~To"pe~ issue;; — New~analysis-wa.s>required.-/- Teachers-became -iia-^i-^^^ 
portant actors as educational criteria were reintroduced. Parents and the 
community wanted to be involved. Throughout this pdriod various alterna- 
tives were experimented with, which necessitated mojre complicated analysis 
and required ' additional interaction. 

Finally, Ingram had considerable difficulty fifiding a satisfactory way 

* ■ • / 

of framing the Topfe is^e in its ^expanded state. /It took several months 

before the flow of events and the "trial arguments'* he generated led to a 
fbrmulation strong enough to warrant his commitment. The succeissful dis- 
tinction among alternatives was arrived at after | cpnsidering many possible 
ways to -frame the decision. 



' A Leadership DilenAal 

Finding a frame is only part of the leader Ship task. The second part 
of the task is using the frame to influence ot^erjg.. As Bower and Doz 
suggest, a central task of the chief executive/ of fic^r is to "shape the | 
premlsias of other exe.cutives' ' thougl^ts** (1979:|l57). ^ ^ 
Ingram was very aware of his obligation as superintendent tp ''take a 
position" on the Tope issue. The behavior necessary to find an appropriate 



frame for the Tope issue, however, may well have stood in the way of the- 

s. To f ini a 



behavior needed to influence others. 



a suitable frame one might; 



expect the attributes of creatlvje problem-solversf , including "a^ques^^ . 
ing attitude" and "fluency and flexibility of thinking" to be important 
(Adams, 1974:76,7^9). The -Tope issue illustrates why these characteristics 
are necefesary: nefe^ctors heed to be informed and'heard; ^ew Information . 



jiill (or might) appear as soon as various analyses are completed; the ' 
exact nature of alternatives cannot be. specified until this information 
has been gathered; and so on. As Quinn suggests: 

,* 

Strategy deals with the unknowable, not the uncertain, 
it involves forces of such great number, strength, and 
combinatory powers that one cannot predict events in 

' ~~a~probabilis tic sense. — Hence it is logical. that._one _ 

proceed flexibly and. experimentally from broad concepts 
toward specific commitments, mfiJcing the later concrete 
as late as possible in order, to narrow the-Jognds of .un-^ 
certainty and to benefit from the best availab^^^"-lxlfo^- 

mation. (1980:56) ' 

...... f 

Flexibility, experimentation, and delayed commitment can also 4efer, 
however, the second leadership task of influencing the framework pthers 
apply to the l^ssue. Quinn points out the necessity of building other's 
knowledge of the situation and increasing their commitment, to the general 
direction emerging from the reformulation period* Yet he is vague about 
the way in which executives can do this. In fact a difficult double re- 
-quirement seems to be placed on leaders. On the one' hand they are asked to 
delay their own commitment until reformulation activities are well under- 
way. On the other hand they must have enough vision and commitment to_ 
channel the thoughts of others dutipV this process. 

Ingram largely achieved this difficult 4:ask within the schools. The 
rhetoric of future flexibility was 'partially discovered and- advanced in 
the teachers' committee of whichyhe was a part. .He. also increased his 
interaction with arid reliance upon the principals. By May all of the . 

principals and many of the more vocal and respectfed teachers^ were suppor- ^ 

^ ■ . ■ * ' - . ■■ " "■ •- - ■ • 

tive of a central campus alternative. The board*, however, was not. brought 
along by the same developmental Although two Bpard members *sat on the 
teacher committee, they left communicatlon^of the results to a formal 
report from the teachers at the end of their deliberations. ^As-ncfoteX^bove 
the public nature of the decision may have beep^an;^fmportant factpr in 



suppressing interaction among board members while Chey were still in a data 
gathering posture.) I 

Ultimately Ingram: did try to persuade the hoard that the future needs 

of the district strongly favored the central campus alternative,, but the 

• I ... . ... 

final vote supported selling Tope as originally planned and maintaining* 
the neighborhood vschools,^^^ to have had a hand in this 

divergence of opiAion. Ingram felt that there were strong positive as- 
pects to the traditional pattern. He was reluctant to be seen as a 
"partisan debating with pro--neighborhood forces in the community. He felt 
that a sophisticated board should be>resented with a sophisticated analysi: 
of alterijiativ^^. * ^ 

While- these and other factors are unique to the Tope issue, I believe 
that the quandry Ingram found himself in typifies a generic problem of 
leadership. Leaders hppe that situations will unfold in an orderly enough 
way that their worst doubts will be past before the situation requires a 
public voice. Even to^ have the first broad outline of an assessment will 
then' help channel the discussion. But that is not always possible. The 
leader, in fact, begins at a disadvantage, because of the broader per- 
spective the position requires and the time that the process of reformula- 
tion often requires. It is likerly that special interest groups-^in this 
case patents protecting neighborhood schools — will be able to more quickly 
and easily articulate a position and begin to influence others since their 
interests are more focused and narrowly de^Eined. 
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at some tii 
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Abstract 

Research on accounting in its organizational context is most fruit* 
fully done by attempting to ui.derstand how its rational and natural . 

aspects, interact within the lived experience of individuals. Accounting 

• I' '■ 

serves both objective and -symbolic functions. Research that emphasizes 
a genuine union of the two aspects reveals accounting's role as a com- 
plement arid supplement to more qualitative and interactive f otras of 
problem solving. It- also reveals that accenting is a technique that 
must be transcended to be used effectively and that its inadequacies 
challenge humans as moral agents. 



/ 

/ 
/ 



/ 
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Rational and Natural Systems 

Scott (1981) has characterized the development of organization 
theory in this century as a progression from: ^ * 

1) closed systenf rational models emphasizing ef f i'cien:^^iiXit--output 
transformations, to . * 

2) closed system natural models emphasizing humanly satisfying 
ihter-persorial dynamics, to 

3) open system rational models emphasizing structural adaptation to 
environmental and task uncertainty, to 

4) open system natural models emphasizing the- norirational aspects 

■ • • • , ■ < . ■■ 

of adaptation and the importance of survival over goal attainment.' 

t ' • ■ . /'^ ' ' " ■ . : . ■ ' 

The more recent open System natural models focus attention on power, 
coalitions, language, rationalized myths, sense making, and ambiguity. 

Figure 1 



Ratioa^'|L models see managements confronted with an objectively 
knowable, empirically verifiable reality. .Guided by a functionalist 
framework, managements analyze the cause and effect relations, calculate 
costs and benefits and take action in response .to the demands of thh 
environment or the technology of production. Natural models, on th«? 
other hand, see managements as' responsible .agents who Interact symboli- 
cally and; in so doingi create their social reality and give meaning to 
their ongoing stream of experience. Whereas objective analysis guides 
rational models symbolic interpretation guides natural model,s. 
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*From Scott (1981) p. 409. 
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The rational and the natural present .two ways of knowing and of 
taking problem solving action in organizations. The rational approach 
emphasizes model-based analysis that encompasses relevant causal factors 
and selects desired outcomes based on a comprehensive understanding. 

he natural approach, in contrast, is less global -in pretense and does 
not seek a comprehensive understanding as a basis for problem solving. 
Instead, solutions arise from* interaction and adjustment within cul- 
turally available c'eremonies and rituils. No -global understanding is 
necessary for a political process to generate problem solving action. 

Thompson's (1967)) major contribution was the articulation of how 
organizations are bc/th open and closed sys^tems; striving for rationality 
(closure) in the face of uncertainty (openness). The corresponding 
insight for organization theory today is that organizatiorial problem- 
solving proceeds by an interaction of rational and natural processes. 

■ <' ■ ■ I ^ ■ ■ • 

The interaction is one in which §ach aspect of organizational action 

serves as the .context for the other, as an alternation between figure 

and ground. Establishing, this insight requires taking the perspective 

of the individual as an actor within an organizational setting. 

* i , o • ^ 

V* The individual' actor in an organizational context encounters an^ 

I I ' 

objective, e^xternal social world "out-there" that presents structural 

constraints to action and determines what is seen as, rational and 

logical. But individual also participates in the construction of 

that social world by interacti.ng s]pbolically with others and sharing 

subjective interpretations of wttat is real and what reality .means. 

Thus, action is rational In ll^it of a socially defined context, and 

it is a belief in a comprehensible, rational scheme of things that 

> 

makes sense-making worth doing. ' • 



Accounting is /a unique element in the experience of organizational 

/ 

life, and the study of accounting in its organizational context can do 
much to illuminate the interaction of the rational and natural aspects 



of organizing. • Accounting is one of the major formal sets of symbols 
available to organ^.zational actors for ordering and interpreting^ their 
experience. As a language, accounting provides categories for discoursi 
that reflect both rational and natural aspects of organizing. Accoynti) 
is a rational device in that the objectively measureable characteristic: 
of the organization and its environment— the s^iply given — is filtered, 
through accounting categories. It is a natural device to the extent 
that its categories impose a coherence on chaotic organizational pro- 
cesses; defining what is real;, dignifying certain questions as important 
and stopping others as inappropriate or irrelevant. As ritual, accounts 
brings structure and significance to budgeting, . planning and evaluation 
processes. Through its use, new members come to understand and old 

I ■ » . . ; " 

members find reinforceinent forj the shared interpretive schemes of their 
organization. Accounting thus both makes sense within and is used to 
make sense of the frames of reference that characterize an organization. 

Towards A Genuine Union 

! ' ■ ■ - 

Natural syst.em theorists employ a.series of dichotomies to distin- 
guish their unique emphasis, concerns and^fedes of analysis froiJ^ those 
of rational system theorists. Burrell and Morgan (1979) aligned orga- 
nization theories along a subjective-objective continuum. Meyer and 
Rowan (1977) distinguished productive organlza(tions from institutional 
organizations. Rhenman^ (1973) distinguished strategic managements from 
institutional managements. Contingency theories p^ropose that" specif ic 



task-enviroiunents are either natural or rational, mechanistic or organic 
theory x ov theory y and that management and organization design should 
appropriately "fit" by being one. or the other. 

The polarities reflected in natural system theories are important 
itr establishing the perspective as legitimate, but contingency is too 
limited as' a basis for pursuing the implications of natural system 
approaches. As a basis for research or design it fails to appreciate 
the interaction of the nai:ural and rational and the dialectic quality 
of ctie lived experience in organizations. An alternative to contin- 
gency theories is based on an appreciation of the genuine union of 
rational and natural systems. \ ^ ' 

Brown and. Lyman (1978)[ in concert with natural system theorists, 
distihguished positivist from romanticist? social theories, but also 
emphasised the oecessity of transcending these distinctions and deve- 

loping approaches to social theory that incorporate both. A genuine ' 

'■' ' ' 0 'I / ' i ' ! ' 

union of natural and rational systems .theories is one su:h effort. The 

is tlie recognition that each way of undet- 



essence of a genuine uni 
standing organizations s 
tional action f.s seen as 



on 



arves as the context for the other. Organiza- 

ratiojial relative to an intersubjective domain 

of understanding, and symbolic interpretations endure when thSay are 
j ■■)■■.. 
seen as resulting in positive empirical consequences. ^ 

In the proposed genuine /union, the field of mutual context is 



resolved as a figure/ground/ relation in which rational structures as 

« ■■ • » • ' . ■ 

context can enable natural/ processes and in which natural understanding 

.s context can inform' rational development. For instance, ^;myth as a 

' uural ^understanding provides images of a future and^ defines ideals 
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for the development of rational tecjinology, yet an existing technology 
presents * the problems and promises that 'give rise to new myths. Simi- 
* larly, an existing ..institutional arrangement (natural system) is the 
context for the design of an appropriate fopnal (rational) -accounting 
system, but when the environment shifts, it is the accounting system 
which -prov^es the context' fo>vinterpxeting the new institutional 
arrangement. \ \ ./ 

A'secon4 important chara'cteristic of a genuine union of the rational 
and the natural is the dual naturl of any particular aspect of 



organizations, Although technology is discussed as if it were rational, 
• myth as if it were natural, accounting as if it were rational, etc., v 
-each category contains utKe* poten^cial gf both. Subjective experience, 

once 6xtefnailzed, confronts .'us .'as objective reality and no rational 

model caa escape its inherently (symbolic and interpretive nature. 
To research accourtting in organizations ,as the genuine union of 

natural^ and rajiional ^ystlms requires the following: • * - 

1) The research must focus on action in organizational settings. 
The objective is not to study accounting per se, but to study 
individuals acting in /organizations. ^ j 

2) The research mjist use lease .analysis of specific situations in 
which individuals experience accounting systems while solving 
organizational problems. » . ^ . 

3) The :resea"rch must be interpretive and recognize the symbolic 
* useof accounting in ordering and giving meaning to the indi- 

'/■*•• 

vidual^s lexperietice. 
: 4) The researcher must step out of the^actor's frame of reference 
and' take a critical view tx>f the actor's definition of the 



J situatipri, in the sense that the actor's purely subjective 

interpretation must be transcended. . 

; ^ I. • 

Accordingly, this paper presents two short case studies of problem j 
solving processes and critically interprets the use of accounting in 
those organizatiqnal contexts, Afterwards, some generalizations on 
accounting in its organizational context will be proposed. 

■ - , / . 

Study Number Qne-^ — A University Budget / ^ ^ 

The first study is titled "Creative Responses to Retrenchment" and 
explores how public institutions (and especially thp Uni^versity of 
Illinois) interpret and respond to a climate of limited growth or actual 
decline.^ The program of inquiry was initiated by David Whetten and 
has included interviews with significant actors in the drama (Chancellor, 
Vice-Chancelior, Deans, Department Heads, lobbyists, legislators and 
faculty leaders). The study is'particularly concerned with observing 
and interpreting how the University makes sense of and responds to a 
decreasing student population, a decline in state and federal funding 
and the strains of inflation. . One important theme in the/study is^^the 
role of the budgeting process in securing and allocating financial 
resources. 

The formal budgeting system of the University is a well-defined 
process that has developed oyer a fifty year period; It Is a. cycle that 
takes two years and three .months Co complete. The cycle moves from 
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departments through the colleges, the Vice-Chancellor for Academi'c Affairs 
^^^the Financial Vice-President and Che Board of Trustees to the state 
Board of Higher Education and finally, to the' Governor aiid the^^legisla- 
ture.. The budget request is stated in terms of incr«^mental needs of 
five types. There is a form (called a PB) for each type of need, and 
the ht^get increment request is the sum of all the separate PB's that 
slun/ive the entire process. The five categories for needs are: 

PBI - New programs and major improvements in existing program^ 
PBII- Requests for increased departmental operating funds 
PBIII New buildings 
, PBIV - llajor remodeling ' ' ' 
PBV - Sa^ty and security in^rovements 
These categories for describing needs are kept wholely ^separate 
from the existing 'budget base and only these incremental amounts are 
discussed in the*- formal budgeting process. In fact, the "Operating 
Budget Request" which is presented to Board of Higher Education and the I 

^ • • . . 1 

state legisliature by the University does not even mention the total 

^ > ■ ' -3 ' 

budget. Its seventy nine pages (for fiscal 1982) hides the vast 
majority of the budget dollars and speaks only of additional funding. 

The total budget, once determined, is allocated tc^individual 
colleges which have complete discretion in its further allocation to 
departments. Departments, in\ turn,'' haVe traditionally had complete 
discretion In the use of their funds. Departments have been free to. 
allocate funds among expense categories and to shift funds among cate- - - 
gories, at will. , ; 



The formal budgeting -system Is interpreted as an aclaf)tatlon to an 
internal climate and to an external environment. The budget is an 
adaptation to, value systems as well as to the level^ of uncertainty 
that are emphasized by contingency theories • 

Internally, the Univetsity vdlue system is characterized by the 
* headship form of departmental management. A department head is ^ 
distinguished from a chairperson by the greater autonomy granted to 
the head* Whereas a chairperson is expected to be the voice of the 
democratic determination of departmental faculty, a head is expected to 
be an leader who listens tq his/her faculty but efcts based on indepen- 
dent determinations. The University Chaniellor has recently stated: 

' . A university cannot be run like a participatory 
democracy and my view of collegiality does not , 
embrace the concept of units with 30 co-heads. 
It does embrace the idea of responsible and respon- 

• sive administr;itors who listen to the concerns of 
their constituents and use the structures visualized 
by the University Statues.^ 

Hence, the looseness and vagueness which characterized vhe depart- 
, mental level budjget allocations is an integral patt of the autonimy 



granted^o^^'a^a.rtment heads. As one head put it, '"you car/t tell what 

'.' ^^^^^-^ ^ j ■ . . 

I will do based qn th^^udget categories — I can change 'doll'ars from any' 

account t£.-any account.". 

Externally,* the University has historically experienced very sup-/ - 
porCive environmental value systems. The University is called the ' 
"crown jewel" of higher education in the state (although recently it 
has adopted the more modest and politic termV<"f lagship" ^of. the state 
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system of higher education). Over the last ten years it has received 
a greater than average share pf the total dollars made available for 
state funding of education. The state has enjoyed a diversified and 
resilient economy that until recently has allowed new universities and 
colleges to be founded within the State, even while University funding 
has increased. 

The PB system for budget requests fit this supportive environment 
well. It allowed the autonomous departmental units to portray the onward 
and upward thrust that was expected of the crown jewel, and rewarded 
the constant development of new and expanded programs. 

In the last several years, however, the environment has begun to 
shift. In keeping with trends across the nation, the post-war baby 
boom generation has passed through its prime college age profile. 
Student enrollments are forecasted to decline steadily over the next 
fifteen to twenty years. Concurrent with reduced student enrollments, 
the economy of the state has stagnated and efforts to reduce the state 
sales tax have been successful. The result is a massive need for 
budget cuts across all state departments. Even so, the strongly sup- 
portive value environment experienced by the University has saved it 
from actual budget cuts. The University has, however, suffered reduced 
annual increments, and less visible components, such as faculty 
pensions, have been consistently underfunded. In the last two years, 
only $50,000 out of $6,000,000 in PBII requests were funded, and fre- 
quency of FBI requests has been reduced from annual to bi-^annual sub- 
mission. 
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Using the imagery developed earlier in the paper, the values, 
ideologies, myths and political processes which characterized the 
internal and external environments were natural systems and the formal 
budgeting process was an example of a rational technology adapting to 
natural environments • In this sense, a natural aystem provides the 
context for a rational system. But, when the budgeting process as a 
rational system is used by organizational actors, it in turn becomes 
the context for a natural process. It gives structure to the dialogue 
of budget proposals and approvals, and the exercise of university, 
legislative and governmental value systems. 

Its role as context remains ambiguous, however, as the flexible 
and vague account categories allow department heads no freely exercise 
unique value systems in the face of the formal allocation schemes. 

The formal budgeting system was a successful adaptation because it 
framed the problem of budgeting in a way that was congenial to both the 
internal and external value systems. Externally, it framed the probleni 
as one of selecting the next jewels for the prized crown-of adding the 
next scene to the vista of the mosaic. Internally, it provided a free 
space of movement that allowed the dramatic enactment of the myths of 
academic independence and headship autonomy. In so doing, the 
rational and natural systems aspects of the budgeting process displayed 
a relationship of mutual context. 

The recent demographic and financial shift in the environment 
affords a unique opportunity for observing and interpreting the use of 
this accounting system. With these shifts, the congeniality of the 
adaptation is upset. No longer does the accounting system simply mirror 
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the budgeting problem presented by the environment as if it were and 
externally determined, objective "fact." The, University comraunity and 
its leaders are faced with a new problem of a^ different logical type. 
This new problem is one of making a sense of its changed environments, 
both internal and external, of giving meaning to its actions and 
creating its new social reality. 

Against the backdrop of this external environmental shift, accounting 
plays an active role in shaping the definition of the new situation and 
in constructing the shared understanding of a new world. The accounting 
system as a formal set of well defined categories is now seen as a 
language used to make an interpretation of the immediate condition and 
to define images of the future. It is now clearly not a calculus for 
choice, since the choices that are open and the very field of action in 
which they are available has yet to be defined. The symbolic aspect of 
accounting sj^stems becomes clearly apparent as it is used to define the 
new frame of reference itself. 

In this new context, the symbolic uses of accounting at:e brought 
into stark relief. Firstly, the process of generating and evaluating 
PB forms continues, even though the funding for them is clearly not 
available. They are seen now as an important vehicle for defining and 
clarifying, values and for supporting a dialogue on potential solutions. 
For instance, the Department of Business Administration recently pro- 
posed a program for allowing faculty migration to high demand disci- 
plines by supporting post-doctoral study in management for faculty from 
other, overstaffed areas of the University. Even though the' proposal 
was not funded, the budget process provided a forum for its discussion 
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across departments and levels. The fact that it was highly ranked in 
the budgeting process is seen as a significant accomplishment in its 
own right. An alternative direction for the future was articulated, 
explored and valued in a way that would not be possible outside of the 
budgeting process. 

Secondly, the symbolic importance of the titles used in the budget 
request is heightened. For example, the titles "academic development 
fund** and "graduate research board" take on the added connotation of 
excellence in teaching and scholarship. The budget request argues that 
the fundamental quality of these two missions is threatened unless these 
funds are available, although no specific programs they will fund are 
identified. Similarly, the caption "program of fundamental research 
directed to Illinois industry" refers to state mandates of 1904 that 
cannot be met without additional funds. Once again, no specific research 
programs are identified. These tactics are readily understandable 
attempts to gain added flexibility and discretion within the University. 

A more significant symbolic role of accounting is the use of account 
captions which have political appeal to legislators with the intention 
of reallocating the funds, once received, to other purposes. For 
instance, significant funds were requested under the captions "repair 
and maintenance" and "equipment" even though the intention was to use 
the monies for research and salaries. The maintenance account, however, 
connotes union laborers and equipment connotes tangible industrial 
products, both of which are felt to be politically viable. State legis- 
lators can understand these categories and can link them to their own 
chances for re-election, therefore, it was argued, they would be more 
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willlng to support them than the more amorphous requests^ for research. 

Thirdly, the formal budgeting language enters the political arena 
and takes on a new significance. In particular, the Governor of 
Illinois had taken a posture on faculty salaries as a part of his re- 
election campaign. A faculty raise of at least 10 percent was promised 
and a request for 11.25 percent was incorporated into the first 1982 
budget proposal. The politicization of this budget item is an espe- 
cially intriguing phenomenon. First, the amount of the raise was 
lowert-d to 10 percent — the minimum promised. But this was not enough. 
Salaries are the single biggest item in the University budget, and the 
shortage of state funds put extreme pressure on the 10 percent figure. 

The political need was to change this figure in dollars without 
changing it as a reported percentage. As a first step, the 10 percent 
was redefined as 8 percent initially with an additional 2 percent 
increment six months later. Both of these increments were calculated 
on only 90 percent of the total salaries. This was still officially 
reported as a 10 percent raise. Pressure for budget cutbacks was not 
abated, however, and it is at this point that the formal process for 
hiding the vast bulk of the budget from open scrutiny turns to the 
University's disadvantage. 

Certain non-recurring estimation errors, payment timing differences 
and miscellaneous income that lay buried in the current year's budget 
were identified at the State level. These amounted to roughly forty 
percent of the promised raise. The State's actual funding was then 
further reduced by this amount, and these dollars were taken out of the 
hidden bulk of thti current budget and put into the exposed, incremental 
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category of next year's budget as faculty raises. Overall, almost half 
of the budget category for 1982 faculty raises represents a stripping 
of non-recurring slack from the 1981 budget. By using the sleek in 
this way, a 5 percent increase to the total salary base will be required 
in 1983 just to maintain the budget at its 1982 level. Yet, the 
faculty raise is still otficially reported as being 10 percent, just as 
the Governor had promised. 

Fourthly, the strain this environmental shift puts on the accounting 
system makes its inadequacy for representing the situation readily 
apparent to the individuals who construct the accounts. Yet, the indi- 
viduals are trapped in a structure where they feel there is very little 
they can do. The strain on their moral character is significant* When 
advised to classify budget requests as maintenance or equipment they 
resist. "It's not honest!" But they are met with a stark rejoinder. 
"Do you want the money or not?" 

When the first signs of cracks start to appear in the budget, the 
initial response is to patch up the problem, making the budget look 
like it's supposed to, so that the vast majority of the University 
won't worry about it. As good managers they take it upon themselves to 
bear the mental anguish and weather the storm. In the case of the 
faculty raise this strategy left them with a most difficult situation. 
The form of the budget was fine as publicly reported, but they knew its 
substance was sorry indeed, \n\at started as a problem too trivial to 
bother the faculty with quickly became a problem thr.t was so complicated 
they doubted the faculty's ability to understand it. During one inter- 
view session, two budget administrators were explaining some of the 
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details and the recurring question of "what can we do?" was met by one 
administrator lowering his head and sc^ftly saying, "we could tell the 
truth." 

Because accounting is symbolic not literal, vague not precise, 
value loaded not value free, dealing with meanings not just things, it 
tries humans as moral agents. An accounting system must be understood 
as symbolic because its inadequacy as a literal, objective representa- 
tion of things and events is experienced by those who make it and use it. 
As moral agents, humans respond to the experience of accounting i.iade- 
quacies by transcending its formal categories. Happily, in this study, 
key administrators have done just that. By calling special meetings of 
the faculty and by attending departmental and college meetings they 
have sought to interpret the meaning of the budget categories. Shortly 
after the union attacked the raise as a sham and claimed it was closer 
to 7.1 percent than to 10 percent, a Vice Chancellor announced it was 
actually closer to 6 percent. Transcending the formal accounting 
system does not come easily and requires an act of courage. When we 
think of accounting as strictly rational it is hard to see this, but 
when we appreciate its natural system aspect as well, it becomes obvious. 

Finally, the study reveals the symbolic aspect of accounting in the 
creation of new categories, and words. An accounting system is a living 
language which changes over time in response to new needs and situa- 
tions. In this study, two new words have entered the formal system. 
Most recently, the term "shortfall" has been coined to explain the ina- 
dequacy of the incremental budget categories. "Shortfall" is the amount 
of increase officially reported in the formal budget that is not really 
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an increase at all. It also connotes a mortgage on the. future used to 
make today's reported increment appear adequate; 

The concept of a *'tax" is another innovation in University accounting 
terminology. A *'tax" is a charge levied on all departments on a uni- 
form percentage basis. Budget officers are then able to re-allocate 
the receipts of the tax on a non-uniform basis. This is an attempt to 
decouple the loss of funds by one group from the gain of funds by 
another. Its success as a buffer mechanism, however, is not clear. 

Changes in the formal accounting language are intimately tied to 
shifts in power and control. The development of a tax mechanism is a 
convenient way to exercise power and reallocate resources. Other 
actors in the drama are also trying to change the accounting language 
to enhance their power. At the state level, legislators voice concern 
over the lack of control and equity in the use of University monies. 
They desire to increase the standardization in the amounts and use of 
funding by categories, effectively eliminating the department heads' 
freedom to shift funds among categories and the administration's abil- 
ity to tax and reallocate. At this point in time, the drama is just 
beginning over these changes in the formal jaccoxin ting system. However, 
it should prove to be another example of the interaction of the natural 
and the rational as the various factions strive to transform the 
budgeting system to their own advantage. 
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Study Number Two~A School Closing Decision "^ 

In this section we describe and interpret the role that accounting 
analysis has played in the decision of an elementary schopl district 
(grades K through 8) to close one or more school buildings in response 
to declining enrollment. We shall attempt to show that what the 
district itself has called ''quantitative factors" (e.g., space require- 
ments and financial forecasts) and 'qualitative factors" (e.g., preser- 
vation of neighborhood schools, maintenance of "trust" among children, 
teachers and parents) alternate in providing the context or ground 
within which the other set of factors is justified or made sense of. 
Thus, accounting analysis is seen alternately as the central concern 
against the background of educational values, and then as the background 
against which competing educational values are debated. Rather than 
incorporating educational concerns into the accounting schema (through 
some form of cost-benefit aggregation), educational and accounting 
issues are maintained as distinctive, but interacting domains. The 
proposed nature of the interaction is that of a switching back and 
forth of figure and ground. 

The district in question is an upper middle class suburb of Chicago 

\ 

to which we have given the pseudonym of Allison Park. The elementary 
district owns a junior high (grades 6-8) and four elementary (K-5) 
buildings. Like many communities in the nation, the school age popula- 
tion has declined about 30^ over the past ten years. Four to five 
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years ago, the largest elementary building, Center School, was tenta- 
tively scheduled for a phased close-down to take final effect in 1983, 
Only about half of the district's sixth grade classes and the admini- 
strative offices still occupy the building. It had been planned that 
the other three elementary buildings would continue to function as 
neighborhood schools. 

Several alternative dispositions of Center School were actively 
considered: (a) raze the building and sell the land for residential 
development, (b) sell the building to the Village for conversion to 
senior citizen housing, (c) sell the building to a local fundamentalist 
Bible Church for use as a religious facility, and (d) rent the building 
to small non-coraciercial organizations. Of these, the most seriously 
considered was the possibility of conversion to senior citizen housing. 
The Board of Education went so far as to authorize in early 1981 sharing 
with! the Village Council a $15,000 architect's fee to evaluate feasi- 
bility of such a conversion. Because of important events (described 
below) that took place during the Spring of 1981, that feasibility study 
was never undertaken. Instead, the possible use of Center School as an 
educational facility was reactivated. It is the re-evaluation of the 
decision to close Center School that we would like to focus on here, 
especially the role that accounting analysis played in the process. 

There were three pivotal events of Spring 1981 that forced a fresh 
look at the Center School decision: 

(a) The Board hired a demographer to make enrollment projections 

for the next ten years. Under the high projection (which fore- 
casted an actual increase in enrollment), it appeared that the 
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remaining three elementary buildings might not be adequate to 
house all students in the late 1980' s. Since Center School 
was the largest of the four elementary buildings, the Super- 
intendent and Board considered the possibility of keeping it 
open and closing one (and possibly two) of the small neighbor- 
hood buildings instead. This strategy would have necessitated 
moving toward a "central campus concept'' and abandoning the 
long-standing policy of neighborhood schools. A careful cost 
analysis showed that a central campus configuration would cost 
$100,000 to $150,000 per year less to operate than the neighbor- 
hood configuration. The analysis was "careful" in that details 
such as differential energy costs,. staff positions that could 
be eliminated in each configuration, and so forth were included 
in the comparison, 
(b) The two members of the Board's Planning Committee made a ten- 
year financial forecast for the district. It showed an 
increasing operating deficit (under all building configurations) 
growing to more than $1,000,000 per year by the end of the 
decade, thus putting a premium on efficiency criteria. In 
this way, the accounting analysis had a direct bearing on the 
value priorities of the district. (It is interesting to note 
that the Planning Committee members had considerable managerial 
expertise to draw on; one of them had responsibility for ' 
managing a multi-billion dollar investment fund for a major 
Chicago bank.) 



(c) Enrollment declines were not uniform across the district. 
Consequently, one of the neighborhood schools had "large" 
classes (29 students in one fourth grade class), and this led 
to a vocal public protest from parents who had come to expect 
individualized attention, and who resented the presence of 
small classes in other schools. This issue of "class size 
inconsistency" lent further weight to the central campus con- 
cept which would consolidate grades in one locale, and thus 
permit more uniform class sizes than the current neighborhood 
school configuration. 
These three pivotal events forced the Superintendent and Board to 
consider making Center School (together with one of the other elementary 
buildings) part of a central campus configuration. As of this writing, 
the issue is still not decided, but we can trace the outline of events 
during March, April and May of 1981 during which the issue was sharpened 
and shaped. The key events constituted a series of public meetings of 
the Board that were carefully structured and orchestrated. The nature 
of that structuring is the central empirical point we wish to make with 
regard to our thesis that rational and natural factors provide the 
context for each other in processes of complex decision making. 

First, the Board partitioned the problem into segments dealing 
respectively with "quantitative" and "qualitative" aspects. 

Second, they elected to deal first with the "quantitative" aspects 
in a series of public meetings that laid out the space-requirements 
and financial, implications of all meaningful configurations. Elaborate 
slide presentations were made at various points by the superintendent 
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and are of. the planning committee members, with all of the usual trap- 
pings of sophisticated financial and quantitative analysis. (One might 
argue that the very care with which the analyses were done and presented 
the use of outside consultants, coverage by the press, and access to 
the public could be seen as symbolic of responsible management. In 
this sense, accounting analysis is both literal and symbolic; it 
represents the facts, but in doing so according to the canons of 
public ritual, it also symbolizes deeper values of accountability and 
citizen participation.) 

Third, to deal with the qualitative" (i.e., educational, non- 
financial) aspects of the choice among possible building configurations, 
a committee of about 15 teachers was appointed to draft a statement of 
values that should bear on the ^©cision and to draw up a list of pros 
and cons for each alternative configuration. At the April 1981 Board 
meeting, the Committee made its report. (Members of the audience were 
permitted only to observe, not speak; public participation was scheduled 
for an open meeting nine days later. The "Board President explained 
later to one of the researchers that the purpose of this prohibition 
was to permit the Board to structure the issue in an orderly way.) 
The Committee espoused five values that they felt ought to guide the 
decision: an enriched educational program; a child-centered approach 
with individual attention; dignity and self-esteem for children; mutual 
understanding and purpose between family and school; and trust and 
involvement between parent, teacher and child. 

Unlike the quantitative analysis, the qualitative analysis does not 
yield an unambiguous preference for one alternative. One ad hoc group 
; o 
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"Closing neighborhood schools deprives the community 
of the best environment in which to foster those 
values which make an Allison Park education unique, 
the trust and involvement in a caring relationship 
between family, child and school/' 

But other parents and teachers at the open meeting argued with equal 
force that the central campus configuration could equally well serve 
those same basic values. 

One interesting feature is that the $100,000 extra cost of main- 
taining neighborhood schools amounts to an additional tax burden of 
only $40 per family per year, according to a parent letter to the local 

newspaper. But from the frame of reference of the Superintendent, the 

/ 

$100,000 saved by moving to a central campus translates into four to 
five extra teachers. So even relatively hard data are subject to radi- 
cally different interpretations depending on one's frame of reference. 

In summary, the district has been able to structure a decision pro- 
cess to deal with a complex, value-laden problem in such a way that ; 
accounting data are given a prominent place, but not the dominating 
place in the decision. In one phase of the process, accounting occupies 
center stage, and non-quantifiable aspects are "bracketed" or temporarily 
placed beyond question. However, note that the non- quantitative issues 
(e.g., creation of central campus concept) are precisely what make doing 
the quantitative analysis sensible in the first place. At a later stage, 
it is the quantitative features that are bracketed and a different style * 
of debate ensues over the qualitative, explicitly value-oriented, edu- 
cational issues. Just as the quantitative analysis seems to follow 
certain roles of. "careful" procedure, the qualitative debate seems 
also to follow its own, more explicitly political logic. 
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We belieive that this exchanging of figure and ground, of alternating 
between "bracketing" and "center staging" is a fruitful way of thinking 
of accounting in its organizational context. It provides us with a novel 
method for dealing simultaneously with the rational and the natural, 
with the closed and the open, a way that goes beyond current open systems 
thinking and contingency theory. The choice need not be between the 
closed and the open, the literal and the symbolic. Each can provide the 
context within which the other makes sense and is seen as significant. 

Implications 

The two short studies of accounting usage provide a basis for appre- 
:Ciating organizations as an interaction of natural and rational systems. 
In the first, the accounting system is a well established adaptation to. 
an institutional and value framework. It is a rational system relative 
to the natural system in which it is embedded. A shift in the environ- 
ment reveals the role of accounting as a formal language for interpreting 
and making a sense out of the new situation. The accounting system is 
then seen as a natural rather than rational system. 

With the backdrop of environmental change, other natural system 
aspects of accounting are revealed. The ceremonial functions and the 
role in value. clarification, the symbolic significance of accounting 
categories, and the political use of accounting categories are high- 
lighted. Perhaps most importantly, the inadequacies of accounting as 
a rational system are experienced by those who use it and the result is 
:^ ^'^^ye^g^^: t^^^ In order to use it effectively, 

they must transcend it and must exercise courage in a political struggle. ' 
Finally, the first study emphasizes that accounting systems change and 
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the change is not simply guided by a rational assessment, but is part 
of the natural evolution of organizational language. 

The second study shows accounting being used in a special analysis 
resulting from an environmental shift similar to that in the first study. 
Here, the problem solving process itself is an example of the mutual 
support that rational analytic and natural interactive approaches can 
offer each other. The role of accounting as a quantitative rational 
system is heightened and used to complement and set the stage for more 
qualitative and interpersonal forms of dialogue. The accounting analysis 
defines a field of options in which values are further clarified by 
other means as a basis for taking action. 

There is a wisdo.. be gained from the second study that accoun- 
tants would do well to recognize. The wisdom lies in the explicit 
attempt to avoid trying to solve the school closing problem exclusively 
within the framework provided by accounting. Instead, accounting is 
used as one voice in a problem solving dialogue that included qualitative 
natural system components as well. 

Accounting theorists realize only too well that accounting is a 
homomorphic representation of reality; it is not a one-to-one isomorphic 
mapping of the real system, but only a many-to-one mapping in which 
thousands of details fail to be captured in the accounting representation 
A common tendency is the attempt to overcome the limitations of the 
many to one reductions of accounting by expanding its categories to 
include a broader class of elements than suggested by its traditional 
framework. Human resource accounting, social accounting, decision 
analysis and social indicators are examples of these attempts. Although 
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these efforts enhance the role of accounting they often reduce the 
richness of our problem formulations by excluding decision factors not 
incorporable into the accounting framework. 

By instead seeking a genuine union of the rational and natural 
systems approaches, accountants can use their accounting representations 
as one voice in a problem solving dialogue that includes other, 
complementary voices. A medley of voices rather than an enhanced 
accounting capability is the genuine union approach to improved problem 
solving. In the field of mutual context suggested by the genuine union 
of rational and natural systems approaches, accounting is simultaneously 
seen as figure and as ground, as an adaptation to a presented social 
reality as well as a context for constructing a social reality. 
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